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F.. weddings, confirmations, 
graduations, Mother’s Day, 
anniversaries — an Oxford 
Book of Common Prayer 
will be cherished by anyone 
who receives it. Available in 
a wide range of styles and 
colors, moderately priced. 


HANDY SIZE 35/, x 55/3” 


07316x French Morocco, limp, 
round corners, red under gold 
edges, gold cross. BLACK, 
BLUE or RED. $6.00 


07371x White French Moroc- 
co, washable, limp, moiré 
paper lined, round corners, 
gold edges, gold cross, gold 
fillet. Marriage certificate. 
Gift-boxed. $7.50 


07348x De luxe Pin Seal, limp, 
leather lined, round corners, 
gold edges, gold cross. $12.00 


These Prayer Books are printed 
on Oxford's famous India 
Paper and are only ¥%” thick. 
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THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


Berkeley Divinity School Your Count Makes The Difference = 


New Haven, Conn. 


Bexley Hall, the Divinity School of 


saree What infinitely detailed care goes into scientific 


Church Divinity School of the Pacific and space explorations Ps 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Divinity School of the Protestant 


eee Training of the highest order is essential for the 


Episcopal Theological School attainment of these scientific accomplishments . . . 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Episcopal Theological Seminary of the 
Southwest 


Deel’ Tektne A successful “count down” spells the difference 


Son arp ankacaaa deat ines between knowledge or ignorance of outer space... 
ew York City 


Nashotah House 


Sata alae The best possible theological training is essential 


Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary 


meceneee, waite to effective presentation of Christian truth. 


School of Theology of the University 
of the South 


Sewanee, Tenn. 
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THE SEMINARIES NEED YOUR SUPPORT 


Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 
Evanston, Ill. 
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There is an RSV Bible for 
ORY oir every member of your family 


Giving a Bible to your youngster for 
Childre n’s Day or Rally Day? Or one toa 
new high-school or college graduate? Or 
do you yourself need a fine new Bible for 
your home? 

Then choose from the many handsome 
editions of the Revised Standard Version 
Bible—the Bible written in the language 
7 : we use and understand today. 

The Gospel on the Air Every member of your family will get 
new spiritual comfort, will actually feel 


TV Screen 


By the Rev. DANA F. KENNEDY closer to God, because of the clear, easy- 

to-understand language of the RSV Bible. 

. HE National Council’s Division Ask your book dealer to show you the 
ft Radio and Television is interested Revised Standard Version Bible today. 


fn the spread of the Gospel through 


. F B. -} a spe i: . : 
he parish c¢ vurch, especially the 118 0 give hanks tothe Lost 


E J1SCO a Jarish. \ believ the Popular Family and Student Edition (3800) , 
i I 4 P | I at a e be : “3 or he i 1S good; Printed on fine Bible paper, with plenty of white 
pal ish is the wo1 king fellow ship ot his steadfast love endures for space between lines for easy reading. (See 


actual-size type specimen at left.) 


‘Christians through whom God makes ever! 
Miimself known in their community. 
Although members of the Division’s 
fstaft are indeed specialists in broad- GIFT AND AWARD BIBLES 
casting, we are not primarily inter- 
ested in radio and television them- 
Wselves. They are only tools. 

Radio and TV, like every other 
ftool of evangelism, cannot do the 


PSALMS Maroon buckram. Page size: 
YN Oa nont aoe $6.50 


Red-Letter Edition (3900), with 
the words of Christ in red. In 
moments, any part of the Mas- 
ter's message can be found for 
inspiration or study. 


Young people’s Illustrated 
Edition (2804Z) with zipper. 
Contains 12 full-color pictures 
and 12 maps in color. Black 
leatheroid. Limp style. 


Maroon buckram. Page Page size: 514'x 744". 


. ae d “ - size: 53g" x 814" Boxed........ $5.50 
‘Christian’s work for him. It is he | y=  ..... $7.50 Wiiheaiesee ia neae 
who must bear witness by work, | Woop = — RR tee eeeees $3.50 


deed, example, and sincere concern 
a his fellow men. What radio and 
TV can do is to cultivate a climate 
fof understanding of the Church in 
the hearts and minds of people in a 
fcommunity. 3roadcasts are particu- 
larly effective tools for they go 
/through doors otherwise closed to the 
}Churchman and reach not only his And many other fine Bibles up to $17.50 
ifriends and religiously minded peo- THOMAS ELSON & SONS 

tple, but also those neighbors who 
iknow little or nothing about the Exclusive publishers of The Revised Standard Version Buble 


India-Paper Edition (2807X). 
Less than 1” thick. Perfect for 
one away from home. Black 
genuine leather, easy-to-read 
type, gold edges, ribbon mark- 


Soft genuine leather (3807, 
3807R). Handsome edition for 
both family and student use. 
Complete with footnotes. Gold 
edges, ribbon markers. 

Page size: 519" x 814". 
Boxed. Black or red. 


er. Limp style. 


Page size: 5144x714” 
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AN EPISCOPAL CROSS 


Now Available in Two Convenient Sizes 

An ideal gift of historic significance at 
Confirmation, Birthday, or any occasion of 
religious meaning. 


}Church and have never considered 
}the Church seriously. To these peo- 
}ple radio and TV speak with power 
‘for they can be intimate, friendly, 
‘appealing, and _ interesting. For 
‘church people, themselves, religious 
broadcasts can broaden understand- 


: : ° 10K. Gold C PA RW Se ee Nae nani & 50.00* 
ing and rekindle enthusiasm. afd Crosse ia i 
oe neo 3 is In heavy gold plate on sterling 
The Division of Radio and Tele- WKS cece $7.50" LZ "X2" oa. oss. $10.00" 
vision uses the broadcast media both 18” gold plated chain 3.00* 26” gold plated chain 4.00* 
nationally and locally, but all pro- In Sterling In Solid Bronze 
- eet ee hited Ca aid i the [a ao Pa $3.50* 11,"x2"” ......... $3.00 
ee ye tS strucnurs U2 Uae at Mas Sisteve 5.00* Sterling Chaimels7 ano 
4 


service of your parish to your coi- Sterling Chain 26” . 2.40* 


munity. It does require, however, 

that someone in the diocese or parish LY.G APLE, INC. Church Book Store 
urge stations to carry our programs. 317 N. Charles Street Baltimore 1, Md. 

*Plus 10% Federal Excise Tax unless order certifies the article is to be used for religious purposes. 
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SEGREGATION AND =~" 
THE BIBLE 


Everett 
Tilson 


A clear, sound 
examination of 
the scriptural 
evidence related 
to the current 
and vital segre- 
gation issue, by 
a prominent 
minister and teacher. 

Readers who are interested in 
this burning issue—regardless ol 
position—will find this searching 
analysis both enlightening and 
absorbing. Cloth, $2.50; Paper, 
$1.50 


RABBINIC STORIES 
FOR CHRISTIAN 
MINISTERS 
AND TEACHERS 


William B. Silverman 


everett Tilson 


A selection of stories, homilies, 
legends, and interpretations from 
the rabbinical tradition—the type 
of material to which Jesus was 
exposed and which he studied 
during his preparation for his 
ministry. 

Christian ministers and teach- 
ers will find here excellent illus- 
trative material for teaching the 
ethical and moral principles 
which Christianity and Judaism 
share. The general reader will 
find it an excellent nontechnical 
introduction to Judaism. $3.50 


JEREMIAH: Prophet 


of Courage 
and Hope 
J. Philip Bee 
Hyatt 5 h 
A new inter- lieremla 
pretation of Jer- PROPHET oF COURAT 
emiah’s life and ns woe 


message, written Oe ete 
by a recognized 4 HYAT 
Old Testament ¥ 
teacher and contributor to The 
Interpreter’s Bible. 

In reading this book, laymen 
will come to know one of the 
most interesting and important 
characters of the Old Testament. 
Ministers in search of a_ brief 
treatment of Jeremiah will also 
appreciate this study. $2 


y, PHULI 


Visit your bookstore soon 


Publishers of THE INTERPRETER'S BIBLE 


On Your TV Screen 
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Your call to a station expressing a 
desire to have them carry one of our 
programs can do much to further 
Episcopal broadcasting. 

The Division produces programs 
independently and co-operatively. 
Programs financed and produced 
co-operately with other groups 
through the National Council of 
Churches help strengthen the gen- 
eral religious atmosphere and _pres- 
ent the Christian faith in broad 
terms. On radio there are four basic 
programs: National Radio Pulpit, a 
time-honored devotional program; 
Art of Living, a preaching program; 
Pilgrimage, a counseling program; 
and Let There Be Light, a dramatic 
program, 

On television the National Coun- 
cil of Churches has two basic pro- 
erams, Look Up and Live, a pro- 
gram for youth; and I’rontiers of 
Faith, which varies between panel 
discussion, interviews, and drama. 

‘Then there are a number of na- 
tional broadcasts in which the Divi- 
sion deals directly with the networks. 
We recommend the Episcopal quota 
of preachers for CBS in a devotional 
program, Church of the Air. We 
co-operate in story lines and produc- 
tion formats and recommend the 
Episcopal guests for CBS-TV’s Lamp 
Unto My Feet, which combines 
drama and discussion. 

Programs which the Division. it- 
self produces and distributes na- 
tionally over local stations make up 
a sizeable section of our activities. 

On TV there is Mission at Mid- 
Century, a series of twelve half-hour 
programs showing the Church in 
action at home and overseas. 

Man to Man is a series of thirteen 
filteen-minute TV talks on faith and 
practice by the Rev. ‘Theodore 
Ferris of Trinity Church, Boston, 
Mass. We produce and distribute 


this series through the National 
Council of Churches’ Broadcasting 


and Film Commission. 

A Thought for the Day is a series 
of one-minute ‘TV spots featuring 
spiritual guidance — by Episcopal 
clergy for use as station openers, 
noontime meditations, or any other 
one-minute time slot in which a sta- 
tion may wish to use them. 

On radio we produce for the 


Mutual Broadcasting Co., View- 
point, in which national leaders are 
interviewed on the responsibilities of 
their occupation to the general pub- 
lic. This is an endeavor to show 
graphically the relation and reality 
of faith in daily living. The re 
sponse of the listeners and the guests 
has been enthusiastic. 

We are just finishing production 
in Hollywood of nineteen fifteen- 
minute dramatic radio programs en- 
titled The Search. These present 
Christian truths in all areas of life. 
Robert Young of TV’s Father Knows 
Best hosts the program. He and 
other Hollywood personalities star 
in the plays: Charles Ruggles, Lurene 
Tuttle, Agnes Moorehead, Johnny 
Washbrook, Herbert Marshall, 


Thomas Freebairn-Smith, Sidney 
Blackmer, Barbara Ruick, Don 
DeFore, Lyle ‘Talbot, and Ian 


Freebairn-Smith. 

The Finders is a series of thirteen 
fifteen-minute radio interviews by 
the Rev. Bryan Green, Anglican 
evangelist, in which anonymous 
guests describe their journeys from 
agnosticism, atheism, and material 
ism to Christianity. 

Trinity is a series of fifty-two half 
hour radio devotional programs. 
They follow the Christian year. 

In addition to these productions 
the division endeavors to utilize spe- 
cial opportunities to present the 
Church’s message, such as Easter and 
Christmas broadcasts, recording and 
placing on a network program an 
interview with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and the appearance of 
the Presiding Bishop and Mrs. Sher- 
ril on Edward R. Murrow’s Person 
to Person. 

Local broadcasters are the spokes- 
men of the Church in their com- 
munities. We want more and more 
local broadcasters and we want them 
to do better and better broadcasting. 
We help the local broadcasters by 
encouraging clergy and agencies to 
make use of national materials by 
getting programs placed, cultivating 
listeners and viewers, and taking ad- 
vantage of good will from these 
broadcasts. We offer counsel and 
stimulate broadcasting through The 
Script, a monthly news-sheet, by di- 
rect correspondence, by workshops, 
and by personal visits. We constantly 
collect scripts, tapes, and films for 
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Two Church Schools for 
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THE COVER. Speech therapist gives help to 
retarded child at St. John’s Development Serv- 
ices for Children, Washington, D.C. St. John’s 
and The Sheltering Arms, Minneapolis, Minn., 
are the first two schools for the mentally re- 
tarded in the Episcopal Church. For more 
about both schools, please turn to page 13. 
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SCHOOLS 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 


KEMPER HALL "esis yee: 


Church School for Girls, Boarding & Day. 


Thorough college preparation and _ spiritual 
training. Music, art, dramatics and homemaking 
courses. All sporis. Junior school department. 
Beautiful Lake Shore Campus. 50 miles from 
Chicago. Under the direction of the Sisters of 
St. Mary. For catalog address: Box F. 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL 


Co-ed—49th year—Grades 1 thru 12 
A moderately priced Episcopal Church Board- 
ing School, in the beautiful Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains 23 miles north of Charlottesville and 115 
miles southwest of Washington. Gymnasium, 
sports. Board and Tuition $765. 


Rev. D. C. Loving, Headmaster 
Box F, St. George, Virginia 


APPALACHIAN SCHOOL  qces‘e 
AGES 6-12 

A small school with the cheerful, quiet atmosphere of a 
well-ordered home in the beautiful mountains of North 
Carolina €0 miles from Asheville. Balanced routine of 
activity; study, play, housekeeping chores, spiritual ex- 
ercises Under the direction of the Episcopal Church. Good 
food from our own farm. Ponies, other pets. Year-round 
care. Average rate, $60 monthly. Catalog. 


Rev. P. W. Lambert, 0.G.S., Box F, Penland, N. C. 


STUDY AT HOME 


With America’s oldest correspondence insti- 
tution (1896). Bible, Theology, Religious Edu- 
eation and related subjects. Single courses of 
planned schedule leading to graduation. 


Write for information. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


Indianapolis 19, Indiana 


6030 Lowell Avenue 


THE SEWANEE MILITARY ACADEMY 


A division of the University of the South 
An Eplseopal School A College Prep School 
ROTC Honor School On a College Campus 
Benwood Scholarships On a Mountain Top 


Fully accredited. Grades 8-12. Small classes. All sports; 
gymnasium, indoor pool. 90th year. For catalog write: 
Col. Cralg Alderman, Supt., Box F, The Sewanee 


Military Academy, Sewanee, Tennessee. 


VOORHEES SCHOOL and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


DENMARK, 5S. C, 
Departments: Junior College, High 
Fully Accredited A Grade by the 
Southern Association. Under direction of American 
Church Institute for Negroes. Beautiful location. 
Reasonable Terms. For Information, write to 
JOHN F. POTTS, President 


Co-educational. 
School and Trades. 


Shattuck School 


Founded 1858 


The oldest Church School west of the 
Alleghenies integrates all parts of its 
academic, military, 
social—to help high school age boys 
grow “in wisdom and stature and in 
favor with God and man.” Write 

The Rev. Canon Sidney W, Goldsmith, Jr. 

Rector and Headmaster 
758 Shumway Hall 
Shattuck School Faribault, Minnesota 
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Calendars and Customs 


‘lee Rev. Howard V. Harper, 
the versatile Executive Director of 
the Presiding Bishop’s Committee 
on Laymen’s Work, long has in- 
cluded among his extra-curricular 
activities the writing of a popular, 
widely syndicated newspaper column. 
Much of the material that went into 
that column is now gathered together 
in Days and Customs of All Faiths 
(New York, Fleet, $4.95) with an in- 
troduction by Harvey S. Firestone, Jr. 
“The value of what might be 
called ‘sidelights’ on religion,” writes 
Mr. Harper in the Introduction to 
Days and Customs “first began to en- 
gage my active interest one day some 
years ago when I was having lunch 
at one of those clubs where everyone 
sits at a big round table. A man a 
few seats away from me asked me 
the meaning of Maundy Thursday. 
All conversation at the table stopped 
while I gave the answer. It was some- 
thing everyone wanted to know. 
After that, I made a point of keeping 
a notebook and recording the ques- 
tions people asked me about such 
matters. I was surprised to see how 
quickly the notebook was filled. 
“The questions were of three 
types. People asked about personali- 
ties, both Biblical and ecclesiastical, 
about special days in the calendar, 
and about customs and traditions.” 
The title of this book indicates 
the two parts into which it is 
divided: one, Days accounting for 
about three-fourths of the length 
and, two, Customs accounting for the 
balance. I have delved at random 
into this book frequently during 
recent weeks, feeling like Mr. Fire- 
stone who wrote in his Foreword, 
“T have discovered a wealth of inter- 


esting and informative facts about 
the religious beliefs of others and 
learned many things about my own 
Church which I otherwise might 
never have known.” 

My random delving usually be- 
gins by turning to the current date 
to find what event or person is asso- 
ciated with it. Today is March 15) 
For this day Mr. Harper recalls St. 
Longinus believed to be the “soldier 
with a spear’ in St. John 19:34 
And turning the pages, you will 
find in April, on facing pages such 
diverse subjects as The Founding of 
the Mormon Church and Salvation 
Army Founders’ Day or in July St 
Kilian and the Duchess, He Joked 
with his Executioners and St. Swith- 
in’s Day. December, of course, tells 
about St. Nicholas, Patron of Many 
Peoples and Places, Eight Days Un- 
til Christmas, The Birth of Jesus, 
Christianity’s First Martyr, and a 
wealth of other fascinating subjects. 
But the whole book is fascinating, 
one which every member of the fam- 
ily will read with delight and profit. 

A somewhat different book, but 
also concerned with days is Prayer 
Book Studies IX: The Calendar 
(New York, Church Pension, $1.30). 
The Calendar, here referred to, is, of 
course, that proposed by the Liturgi- 
cal Commission for the church year. 

In 1949, the General Convention 
signalized the fourth centennial year 
of the first Book of Common Prayer 
in English by authorizing the Litur- 
gical Commission to publish its find- 
ings in the form of Prayer Book 
Studies. Like the previous Studies, 
Baptism and Confirmation, Morn- 
ing and Evening Prayer, and the 
Eucharistic Liturgy, the Commis- 
sion, of which the Rt. Rev. Good- 
rich R. Fenner is chairman, has been 
guided in the present Study “by 
those principles of liturgical con- 
struction and ritual use which have 
guided the compilation of the Book 
of Common Prayer, and have made 
it what it is.” Following brief intro- 
ductory essays on the History of 
Prayer Book Calendar Revision and 
Principles of Calendar Construction, | 
the bulk of this slim, paper bound 
volume is devoted to Proposals for | 
Revision including Changes Pro-| 
posed in Red Letter Days and Notes’ 
on the Black Letter Days and several | 
very valuable appendices: Compara- 
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wo small national Churches, the 
eformed Episcopal Church of 
ain, and the Lusitanian Church 
Portugal, are seeking recognition 
the Anglican Communion as the 
Id Catholic Church in northern 
urope has received it. 

“T hope the Lambeth Conference, 
ly 3-August 10, will take favorable 
tion,” writes the Rt. Rev. Norman 
. Nash, Bishop-in-Charge of the 
merican Convocation in Europe 
ee page 8). “These small, suffering 
hurches arose, like the Old Catho- 
¢ Church, from seceding groups of 
oman Catholics in the last century. 
he Anglican Church of Ireland be- 
me responsible for sending bishops 
confirm and ordain and gave ap- 
roval to their Prayer Books in 
panish and Portuguese. 

“A few years ago, at the request of 
e Archbishops of Canterbury and 
rmagh, the Rt. Rev. Henry Knox 
herrill, Presiding Bishop, asked the 
t. Rev. Stephen E. Keeler, late 
ishop of Minnesota, then in charge 
f the European Convocation, to 
isit Spain and Portugal for con- 
rmations and ordinations. There 
llowed the election by the Re- 
rmed Episcopal Church of Spain 
f the Rt. Rev. Santos Martin 
folina to the episcopate. He was 
onsecrated by the Most Rev. James 
McCann, Bishop of Meath, the Rt. 


ev. Reginald Mallett, Bishop of 
Northern Indiana, and _ Bishop 
Keeler. 


“When I attended a recent synod 


Relief Funds Rehabilitate 
Churches and Refugees 


More than $600,000 was spent by 
he Episcopal Church in 1957 in 
‘efugee relief work and in aid to dis- 
ressed churches around the world. 
More than $200,000 was contributed 
o the Presiding Bishop’s Fund for 
Vorld Relief. 

Relief funds were used to bring 
idditional food to refugee camps and 
o provide better medical care for 
he sick and resettled refugees in the 
‘ountries which receive them, in- 
luding the United States. Nearly 
ive thousand refugees were resettled 
yy Episcopalians under the Refugee 
Relief Act in 1957. 
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Anglican-Allied Iberian Churches 


in Madrid, I was most impressed by 
the quality of Bishop Molina’s lead- 
ership and the courageous and hope- 
ful spirit of the clergy and lay dele- 
gates. Like all the other non-Roman 
Churches of Spain, legal disabilities, 
social pressures, and_ ecclesiastical 
persecutions are the lot of the Span- 
ish Episcopalians.” 

Portuguese Lusitanians soon will 
share the experience of the Spanish 
neighbors in obtaining a bishop of 
their own. The Rey. Antonio Fer- 
riera Fiandor has been elected to 
the episcopate, although consecration 
plans have not yet been completed. 

Bishop Molina has been quoted 
as saying, “Ours is a minority 
Church that has no liberty but is 
tolerated.” They cannot advertise in 
the press or in any other way. 
Churchmen who will be visiting 
Spain would do well to note the 
addresses of churches in the Jglesza 
Espanola Reformada Episcopal: 

Manprip. Iglesia del Redentor, 
Benficencia, 18. The Rt. Rev. San- 
tos M. Molina, Bishop. 

BARCELONA. Iglesia del Buen Pas- 

Juegos Florales, 70. The Rev. 
José Busquets, rector. 

SEVILLA. Iglesia de San Basilio. 
Relator, 39. D. Manuel Velazquez, 
lay reader. 

SABADELL. Iglesia de Cristo, Gen- 
eral Mola, 208. The Rev. Salvador 
Sevilla; rector. 

VALENCIA. Iglesia de Jesucristo. 
Avenida Jose Antonio, 59. The Rev. 
Ignacio Mendoza. 


On Your TV Screen 
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an Idea Exchange Library to help 
the efforts of local broadcasters. 

The field of religious broadcasting 
is new and untried. ‘Theories 
abound, real know-how and_hard- 
won production and placement are 
relatively rare. The major questions 
of stations giving free time to religi- 
ous programs and the extent 
Churches should broadcast co-opera- 
tively versus independently are still 
unsettled. Every operation takes 
time, money, and intelligent patient 
experimentation and effort. It is ex- 
citing work and I believe a necessary 
and vital ministry. 


Accredited Church School on 1800 acre estate. 
Grades 7-12. Small classes. Gymnasium, sports, 
swimming, fishing. 

Summer camp for boys 10 to 16 years. Tutor- 
ing. Periods 2, 4, or 6 weeks. 

For catalog and “Happy Valley” folder, write: 


George F. Wiese, Box F 
legerwood Station, Lenoir, N. C. 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY—CHARACTER BUILDING 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


Accredited Class A Church College for Negro 
Youth. Co-educational. B.A. and B.S. De- 
grees. Teacher Training; Religious Educa- 
tion; Commerce; Music; Physical Education, 
Address: The President. 


Legal title for bequests: 
Trustees of St. Augustine’s College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
GLEN LOCH, PA. 


A school for Boys whose mothers are 
responsible for support and education. 
Grades: Five to Twelve 
College Preparatory 
Wholesome surroundings on a 1,500 
acre farm in Chester Valley, Chester 
County, where boys learn to study, 

work and play. 

| Rey. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D. 

| Headmaster 

Post Office: Box 662, Paoli, Pa. 


SAUNUUUNUECUUUOUUEAEAT EEUU EUUUUOOUEUOO AEE AOU UEEUOUEE OEE A EEE 
ASHBY CHURCH CALENDARS 


The only Church Calendars published with Days and 
Seasons of the Church Year in the proper Liturgical 
Colors for the Episcopal Church. A graciously accepted 
calendar that can be profitably sponsored. 

Write for FREE circular or send 
50¢ for sample postpaid, (state denomination wanted). 
ASHBY COMPANY « 423 STATE « ERIE, PA, 


Ir 
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A library of the Bible in 12 volumes 


INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


“The best two-foot shelf of 
books about the Bible now avail- 
able in the English language.” 
—Christian Century 

Each volume, $8.75 


See your bookseller now! 


ABINGDON PRESS 


Check Your Calendar 


MAY 


1 St. Philip and St. James 


4 Church Periodical 
Club Sunday 


11 Episcopal Young Church- 
men’s Sunday 
Armed Forces Sunday 
11-14 Rogation Days 
25 Whitsunday 


28-30-31 Ember Days 


EPISCOPAL RADIO AND TY 
(see page 1) 


Television 


Mission at Mid-Century, series of 
thirteen twenty-eight-and-a-half-minute 
films. Available free. 


Man to Man, series of thirteen fifteen 
minute TY talks featuring the Rev. 
Theodore Ferris. Available free. Write 
to Broadcasting and Film Commission, 
220 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
For local TY stations. 


A Thought for Today, a series of one- 
minute inspirational thoughts especially 
filmed and recorded for station open- 
ings, closings, or pauses in broadcast- 
ing time. Free. Also available for radio. 
For local stations. 


Radio 


Church of the Air, Sunday, May 18, 
10:30 p.m. EST. CBS Radio. The Rey. 
W. Hamilton Aulenbach, rector, Christ 
Church and St. Michael’s, Germantown, 
Pa. 


Viewpoint, Saturday evenings, 6:15 to 
6:30, EST), Mutual Broadcasting Net- 
work. Fifteen-minute interviews. 


The Finders, interview series of thirteen 
fifteen-minute programs, featuring the 
Rey. Canon Bryan Green. For local radio 
stations. 


The Search, series of thirteen fifteen- 
minute dramatic programs with Robert 
Young as host. For local radio stations. 


Trinity, series of fifty-two half-hour 
worship programs from Trinity Church, 
New York City. For local radio stations. 


Check local listings for all times and 
stations. Information on auditions and 
bookings may be obtained from the 
Division of Radio and Television, 281 
Fourth Ayenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Read a Book 
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tive Tables of Anglican Calendars; 
The Proposed Calendar in Chrono- 
logical and ‘Topical Order; Notes on 
Certain Rejected Commemorations; 
and two bibliographies. 

Among the “modern” names which 
I find of especial interest are: Jan- 
uary 23, Phillips Brooks, Bishop of 
Massachusetts, 1893; February 13, 
Thomas Bray, Priest and Missionary, 
1730; April 8, William Augustus 
Muhlinberg, Priest, 1877; May 24, 
Jackson Kemper, First Missionary 
Bishop in the United States, 1870; 
July 27, William Reed Huntington, 
Priest, 1909; October 15, Samuel 
Isaac Joseph Schereschewsky, Bishop 
of Shanghai, 1906. 

There is much of interest and 
learning for the layman in this book. 
It deserves careful reading. 

Recently published, too, is Prayer 
Book Studies VIII: The Ordinal 
(New York, Church Pension Fund, 
65 cents). 

A few months after the death in 
July, 1941, of William Palmer Ladd, 
Dean of the Berkeley Divinity 
School, there was published a col- 
lection of his papers under the title 
Prayer Book Interleaves (Greenwich, 
Seabury Press, $1.75) which soon be- 
came a religious best seller. Recently 
reissued with a Foreword by the 
Rey. sMassey’ H. Shepherd, — Jr. 
Prayer Book Interleaves again should 
enjoy a wide reading. In his Fore- 
word, Professor Shepherd writes: 

“He (Dean Ladd) bequeathed to 
the Church in Prayer Book Inter- 
leaves a testament and a prophecy, 
the full import of which we are only 
beginning to realize. It was a pio- 
neering work, in a form designed to 
reach clergy and laity alike, on the 
opportunity and responsibility be- 
fore the Episcopal Church of liturgi- 
cal reform within its own ranks and 
of leadership in the wider, ecumeni- 
cal revival of liturgical life that was 
stirring throughout Christendom.... 

“Prayer Book revision has been 
taken up anew in many Anglican 
provinces . . . It will be a major 
object of discussion at the Lambeth 
Conference: in. 1958. “Dhés Prayer, 
Book Studies . . . have aroused in- 
creasing interest among both clergy 
and laity. It would be fruitful to 
compare these proposals, especially 


on the Study on the Eucharist with 
the suggestions offered by Dean 
Ladd throughout his book.”—-WEL 


Some Recent New Books 


Uncomfortable Words by Joost de 
Blank, Archbishop of Cape Town, 
with a Foreword by the Bishop of 
London. (New York, Longmans, 
$1.25) An Episcopal Book Club se- 
lection. | 


Worship and the Modern Child: A 
Book for Parents, Clergy, and Teach- 
ers by the Rev. John G. Williams 
with a Foreword by the Bishop of 
Warrington (London, National So- 
ciety and SPCK, New York, Macmil- 
lan, $2.50) 


The Preachers Task and the Stone 
of Stumbling: Proclaiming the Work 
of God to a Searching Generation. 
The Lyman Beecher Lectures for 
1957 by D. T. Niles (New York, 
Harpers, $2) 


My Arabian Days and Nights: A 
Medical Missionary in Old Kuwait 
by Eleanor T. Calverley, M.D., one 
of the first women doctors to go to 
Arabia from America (New York, 
Crowell, $2.95) 


Christ Be With Me: Daily Medita- 
tions and Personal Prayers by Walter 
Russell Bowie (New York, Associa- 
tion Press, $1.75) 


The Private Prayers of Lancelot An- 
drewes edited by Hugh Martin (Lon- 
don, SCM Press) An Episcopal Book 
Club selection. 


The Church of England: Its Mem- 
bers and Its Business by Guy May- 
field, Archdeacon of Hastings (Eng- 
land). (London, Oxford, $4.25) 


Highways, Hedges, and Factories, by 
the Rev. E. Moore Darling, Bishop 
of Coventry (New York, Longmans, 
$2.50) 


My Little Church Around the 
Corner by J. H. Randolph Ray in 
collaboration with Villa Stiles (New 
York, Simon and Schuster, $5) 


Jesus of Nazareth: An Imaginative 
Retelling of the Life of Jesus by Joy 
Harington. 57 illustrations. (New 
York, Doubleday, $3.50) 


Jesus Loved Them: Living Portraits 
of People Who Knew Jesus by Sam 
Patrick and Omar Garrison (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, Prentice Hall, $3.95) 
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For wives who worry 
about their husbands 


Been wondering what in the world’s gotten into your 
husband lately? So cranky, so jumpy, so restless? Used 
to sleep like a top, didn’t he? But now... 


: You know, chances are he’s over-coffeed. It happens. 
But when people switch to Postum, they notice a real 
change. Postum contains no caffein, can’t worry the 
nerves or keep you awake at night. 


Postum’s such a satisfying hot drink, too. Come on 
now, give those over-coffeed nerves a rest—with Postum! 


— Postum is 100% coffee-free 


Another fine product of General Foods 


PANAMA 


Union Jack is presented the Rt. Rey. R. Heber Gooden, 
Missionary Bishop of the Panama Canal Zone, 

by British Ambassador to Panama, Sir lan Henderson, 
representing members of local British colony 


; 


SOUTH FLORIDA e 


Walk about Sion— oe: 
the Forty-eighth Psalm is read | 
to congregation of St. Richard’s Mission, 
prior to ground breaking for large 4 
parish house 

in Winter Park, Fla., 

see city of host diocese to J 
General Convention which will meet 


in Miami Beach, October 5-17 v4 


HAITI | 


Former private home comes down in Port-au-Prince, Haiti! 


to make way for Collége St. Pierre,’ 


Church’s new secondary school to be constructed ¢ 
with aid of 1957 Church School Missionary Offering 


| 
} 
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YOUR CHURCH 
IN THE NEWS 


JAPAN 


Catechist sorts straw 

to mix with plaster for walls 

during work camp at 

Tarumi Rural Center in Kobe, Japan. 
1958 Youth Offering 

will provide funds to build a 

new main hall to house 

year-round conference activities for 
young people of Japan. 


BRAZIL COSTA RICA 

Four Brazilian deacons, graduates of seminary at Puerto Alegre, New St. Mark’s Church, Puerto Limon, 
are ordained by the Rt. Rey. Louis C. Melcher, a Costa Rican Coastal town, (Forth, April, page 28) 

Missionary Bishop of Central Brazil, in new Missionary District of Central America, 

at the Church of the Holy Trinity, Sao Paulo has been completed, a gift of the United Thank Offering 
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The Urban Church 


By the Rey. G. Paul Musselman 


.. + generally is not helped by the 
“return to religion.” 


In The Last Hurrah there is a 
pivotal chapter in which the aging 
politician together with his cronies 
congregate to hear the results of what 
they have every reason to suppose 
will be another successful election. 
Everybody is happy, except the old 
politician. He notes trends in some 
precincts which, to his trained mind, 
indicate defeat. 

Several decades ago, astute church 
administrators saw similar signs of 
defeat in some city churches. Most 
churches are now able to substanti- 
ate statistically what was the sixth 
sense of the earlier pioneers. It now 
is common knowledge that the al- 
leged return to religion in America 
is being matched in an alarming de- 
gree by a flight from institutional 
religion in many city areas. 

The great revival of religion in 
America may be, as some think, only 
the sanctification of sentimentalities 
and the rationalization of idolatries. 
Or it may be, as others think, a 
deep stirring of the Spirit among 
our people. One thing is sure: the 
urban church in cities of 50,000 or 
more is not only not sharing in the 
alleged rising tide of church-going 
but is usually battling, somewhat in- 
effectively, against decline. 


. .. Shares, with social scientists and 
others, concern about the “sickness 
of our cities.” 


While church leaders, with sound- 
ly based reasons, now are disturbed 
about the urban church, the social 
scientists are disturbed about the 
urban scene. Phrases like, “spread 
of cities changing living in U.S.” 
and “creating new problems’ and 
“sprawling American cities grope”’ 
are the sort of things they are say- 
ing. 

William H. Whyte, Jr., entitles 


@ Mr. MUSSELMAN is Executive Secretary of 
the National Council’s Urban-Industrial 
Division. 
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the beginning story of a Fortune 
magazine series, Are Cities Un- 
American? There has been a flood of 
writing recently about the cities. In 
all the accounts there is a tone of 
pessimism or a consciousness of 
acute problems. 

“It is relevant to note that the 
word civilization directly signifies 
cities.” 

“What is ultimately at issue is the 
very pattern of American life,” and 
there is every reason to be disquieted 
by that pattern. 

“In the next twenty years, there 
will be fifty million more Ameri- 
GanSen 

Experts generally agree that by 
that time the great majority of 
Americans will be living in twenty 
urban regions. The condition of the 
cities and of the city churches will 
be a common concern. 


. . . Is studying its city 

The Episcopal Church began less 
than a decade ago, through the Na- 
tional Council Unit of Research and 
Feld Study (Forrn, January, page 
11) to study intensively parishes and 
missions—both here and abroad, in 
the city and in the country. ‘These 
surveys include statistics about the 
neighborhood: characteristics of the 
population and its housing, income, 
education, age and sex classification 
—all those things which a thoughtful 
sociologist would want to know 
about the neighborhood. They in- 
clude in each case a study of the 
characteristics of the congregation, of 
its working, of its composition, of its 
productivity indices, its expenditures, 
its community responsibility — all 
those things which a church adminis- 
trator would want to know. 


... ds studying itself 


‘This research includes certain sta- 
tistical scales and program insights 
covering the past two decades of the 
Church’s history and makes certain 
recommendations for program im- 
provement. Scanning these volumi- 


in the Prese 


nous reports begins to show a pat 
tern something like this: 

Churches fifty years of age or 
more in cities of 50,000 or more 
usually show symptoms indicating a 
need for program overhauling. . 

Few churches in cities of more 
than 100,000 have balanced constitu; 
ency distribution. Even less show 
satisfactory responsibility and frui- | 
tion indices. 

Most churches in cities of 250,000 
or more are either in a state of crisis _ 
or are moving in that direction. 

While most larger cities are grow-— 
ing in population, we find generally — 
that the larger the population of the 
city, the more rapidly communicant 
strength in proportion to the total 
population seems to decline. 

There are certain. obvious general 
exceptions. Historic churches, which 
have a constituency of interest that 
is much larger than the congrega- 
tional membership, tend to stay ac- — 
tive longer than others. Cathedrals, 
also, have for many reasons a greater 
survival value than other churches — 
in similar situations. Then, of © 
course, churches have endowments. — 
Endowments are like anesthetics. 
They do not cure, but it is wonder- 
ful how they numb the pain! 


\ 
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. .. Is studying its national impact 

Urban church executives are busy 
studying the National Council of 
Churches’ Church Distribution 
Study which is invaluable. The 
study is still incomplete, but it is a 
bench mark, a new basis for church 
strategy. 

The Roman Church is not noted 
for its lack of astuteness insofar as 
study and research are concerned and 
has long tackled in quite scientific 
fashion the problem of its own city 
churches. Southern Parish is an in- 
tensive study of one parish, while 
Social Relations in the Urban Parish | 
continues the study on a more gen- | 
eralized fashion. Catholic Digest, in 
a series of studies published with con- 
siderable frequency during the past 
two years, contains data which would 
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bur... 


Mariner’s Church, Detroit, Mich., has moved five times to meet changing population needs 


: 


indicate that the urban church of 
the Roman Catholic affiliation is 
not exempt from the crisis inclina- 
tions which have hit the rest of us 
so hard. 

Of course the Episcopal Church is 
growing. And as our studies develop 
it would appear that our growth is 
mainly in the suburban areas sur- 
rounding mainly 168 larger cities 
with certain extraordinary growth 
associated with rapidly growing and 
newly industrialized regions. 


... is beginning to fight 


I would not have anyone think 
that the Episcopal Church is getting 
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ready to close up shop. On the con- 
trary, it has really begun to stand 
up and fight. 

To be sure, our adequate battle 
began fully ten years late. This, 
again, for a very simple reason: most 
people are optimistic about religion 
in America and see no cause for 
alarm if here and there an Episcopal 
church is in trouble. What is more, 
the rural people have done their 
work so wonderfully well that not 
only in the Episcopal Church but in 
a number of other Churches, rural 
work, or town and country, as it is 
more commonly called since rural 
America has tended to disappear, has 
a firm hold on budget pocketbooks 


while we are trying to get a firm 
hold on the urban church problem! 

About ten years ago, the Church 
began to get together its urban clergy. 
They assembled in various kinds of 
contexts to study the city church. 
The average clergyman of the city 
church had an uneasy feeling that 
maybe he was at fault. A new en- 
thusiasm began to come to city 
clergy as, together, they learned that, 
inefhcient and inadequate as many 
of them are, the problem reached 
further than the span of the local 
congregation. Many vestries think a 
new rector would help things some. 
Some rectors think that a few vestry 


continued on next page 
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funerals would not be an unmixed 
blessing! But be that as it may, we 
have now come to the conclusion 
that the blight of so many city 
churches is much more than what 
the doctor would call sporadic dis- 
ease. 

Sporadic disease is defined as “oc- 
curring occasionally, single, or apart 
from others of the same kind, or in 
scattered instances.” 


... 1s in a general problem situation 


Shortly after the Division of Ur- 
ban Industrial Church Work began 
its work in 1953, we found that there 
was a pattern of failure, a common 
denominator, of crisis churches. The 
troubles which city churches were 
having were far more widespread 
than appeared on the record. We 
came to the conclusion that what we 
were facing in the urban church is 
an epidemic. An epidemic is defined 
as “an unarrested spread of a disease 
common to, or affecting at the same 
time, many in a community.” 

The more we studied the prob- 
lems and put in new programs and 
techniques, the more we were con- 
vinced that what we are up against 
in the urban church in this, our day, 
is what the physician would call an 
endemic disease. This is a _ dis- 
ease which is characteristic of a cer- 
tain locale or a certain type of 
living. 

. . . Is generally the church in an 
urban culture 


We are hampered by confusion in 
terms. To this day, when you say 
urban church a great many people 
think of Grace Church, Jersey City; 
or New York City’s Lower East Side 
chapels of Trinity Parish. This is 
understandable because these have 
been pioneers in redemptive work 
in depressed areas. 

When we talk about the urban 
church, we mean the church in the 
city. And we use the word city in the 
sense that the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census uses it. My own Division is 
called the Division of Urban Indus- 
trial Church Work because we are 
increasingly of the opinion that what 
we have before us is an increasing 
difficulty confronting the Church in 
a civilization which is increasingly 
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urban in residence and industrial in 
vocation. But we have been ham- 
pered in our work because of the 
identification of the urban church 
with the church in the depressed 
area or, perchance, in the downtown 
shopping district. 

The Division is not the Episcopal 
ambulance corps for ailing city 
churches! It is not in business to 
rescue crises churches in certain de- 
pressed areas. It is at work to help 
the Church minister redemptively 
in our civilization. These urban 
churches in acute crisis are neon 
lights advertising a dying culture. 
Churches in difficulty are previews 
of a civilization in difficulty. 


. . is working at research 


For the Division’s research project, 
funds have come from seven sources, 
four of which are foundations. We 
carry on research in twenty urban 
areas covering a wide range of types 
of neighborhoods and characteristics 
of church program. We do not op- 
erate these parishes nor subsidize 
nor supervise them. We do try, 
through a small amount of financial 
pump-priming and through consul- 
tation, conference and study, to help 
local leadership “develop reproduc- 
ible techniques whereby Christianity 
can be made more meaningful to 
people in our modern urban indus- 
trial society.” 

These centers report fully and 
regularly about their activities and 
are constantly being inspected, in- 
doctrinated, and informed by our 
consultants. 


. is on hostile ground 


What we thought to be indiffer- 
ence to religion, especially in the 
more densely populated parts of our 
cities, is actually resistance to re- 
ligion or perhaps we should call it 
hostility to organized religion. A 
number of causes could account for 
this hostility. One of these, to which 
we attach primary significance, is 
that of motivation, 

What are our motives? People in 
many areas show a definite tendency 
to question our motives. Do we 
really want to help them, or do we 
need them to keep the show going— 
to pay the bills? 


So we began, like a lot of other 


marketeers, learning what we can _ 


about motivation research. We of 
course began with The Hidden Per- 
suaders and Fortune magazine’s vari- 
ous articles on motivation, besides 
dipping deeply into The Organiza- 
tion Man. ; 

Not too many results have been 
formulated as yet, but the ones 
which have become evident have 


startled, yes, scared, us a little bit. 


So far we are analyzing church pro- 
gram under five motivation classifi- 
cations, five appeals. These can be 
subdivided ad infinitum, but for ef- 
fective program purposes we are now 
thinking out motivation in this 
framework. 


... iS in motivation research 


The first, and perhaps it is the 
most used motivation, is concern for 
community. “How would you like to 


live,” runs the usual question, “in ge 


community without churches?” 

The point is that more and more 
people seem to want to take the 
chance. Throughout the country 
there are a good many _ lawsuits 
where local communities are resist- 
ing the churches. In some cases this 
has been taken to the voters. One 
of my friends was denied permission 
to move his church into a California 
community on the basis that the 
presence of the church would create 
a neighborhood nuisance! 


Alongside of this particular moti- - 
vation, and often as part of it, is the * 
appeal to people’s concern for their ~ 
fellow men and their love for God. . 
One advertising agency has said that : 


through means which they think are » 


+ 


scientifically sound the concern for ° 


fellow man and love of God is3 
twenty-ninth on the list of pulling » 


power in advertisements! 
Another reason that I personally 


am not satisfied that this is an ade- - 


quate motivation approach for ap- 


pealing to people on behalf of the » 
Church is that in cases of urban re- - 


newal there is usually very little 


community pressure to save a church } 
unless the church happens to have ? 
some historic significance or unless | 
there is an unusual reason why the! 


community thinks it should be! 
saved, 
The next motivation is institu-- 


tional appeal. Much church adver- 


continued on page 27 
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BLACKBOARD, desks, and routine resemble normal schoolroom where retarded children of varied 
age and ability attend class at St. John’s Development Services for Children, Washington, D.C. 


Love ... anda Little More 


FIRST TWO CHURCH SCHOOLS FOR THE RETARDED PROVIDE A ROUNDED EXPERIENCE 
FOR CHILDREN WITH LIMITED ABILITY IN MINNEAPOLIS AND WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Do you like me?’’, round-faced, 
eaming, crew-cut Tommy asks the 
isitor to the school. “Are you com- 
ng every day?” 

“T’ve come all the way from New 
ork City just to be with you to- 
ay.” 

“Who's this?” Tommy points to a 
hotograph on the classroom bulle- 
in board. 

“Thats Mickey Mantle.” 

“Where’s he from?” 

“New York.” 

“Is Mickey Mantle your Daddy?’ 
The remark might be considered 
ute or clever for a precocious pre- 
shooler, but Tommy is eight years 
Id. 

In another classroom in another 
ity, the teacher asks, “Can anyone 
nd three things . . . three?” 
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By Sally M. Humason 


A pair of pigtails bounces to the 
bookcase. Ellen returns with three 
books. ““That’s right, here are three 
books. Now put 3 on the board.” 
Ellen slowly sifts a pile of colorful 
flannelgraph figures, finds the fig- 
ure 3, places it on the board next to 
l and 2. 

“Now go to the cash register to 
be paid three ‘pennies’ .” 

A first grade class in arithmetic? 
Ellen is twelve. 

Tommy goes to school at the 
Sheltering Arms, a Day School and 
Research Program for the Mentally 
Retarded in Minneapolis, Minn. 
Ellen attends St. John’s Develop- 


ment Services for Children in Wash- 
ington, D.C. ‘They are the first two 
schools for the mentally retarded in 
the Episcopal Church. 

The Sheltering Arms will com- 
plete its third year of its present 
service this spring, St. John’s its first. 
Both formerly were orphanages, in- 
stitutions with long histories forced 
to discontinue their original service 
by fewer and fewer referrals of home- 
less children. Orphanages are out of 
date. The Sheltering Arms went 
through a ten-year interim period as 
a polio hospital, but with the advent 
of the Salk vaccine, it closed its 

continued on next page 
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doors once more and looked around 
for a service that a church-endowed 
institution could perform to meet 
the greatest need in its community. 
When the boards of directors at 
both The Sheltering Arms and St. 
John’s queried their community wel- 
fare agencies and sought the statis- 
tics of recent community surveys, the 
same answer evolved. 


ae persons out of every 
thousand are mentally retarded to 
some degree, a total of 4,800,000 
children and adults in the United 
States, more than twice the com- 
bined total of those afflicted with 
rheumatic heart, cerebral palsy, per- 
manent polio, and blindness. At 
least ten million persons in the 
United States are concerned with 
mental retardation, for it is a serious 
problem to parents and brothers and 
sisters, to all persons directly in- 
volved. 

Unlike mental illness, mental re- 
tardation is a condition, not a dis- 
ease. Medical research is looking for 
causes and prevention, but once 
brain tissue has been damaged, there 
can be no cure. Prenatal diseases 
such as German measles and 
hepatitis, glandular disorders, RH 
factors, X-rays, or genetic variations 
are considered among the causes. 
Long and difficult or extremely 
rapid labor and hemorrhages which 
reduce the blood supply to the brain 
can cause birth injuries. After birth, 
whooping cough, chicken pox, men- 


Volunteer helps 

young trainables 

at The Sheltering Arms. 
Fur coats and porridge 
bowls are props for 

The Three Bears (center). 
Merry-go-round (right) 
substitutes for 

organized sports 
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ingitis, polio,. glandular disturb- 
ances, and occasional accidents can 
cause permanent neural damage. 

Twenty-five out of thirty mentally 
retarded are considered ‘“educable.” 
They can learn enough of the three 
R’s to meet every-day needs, can 
eventually become self-supporting in 
sheltered employment. Four out of 
thirty are “trainable.” They can 
learn self-care and acceptable social 
behavior, but will never progress 
beyond the mental age of a five or 
six year old. One out of thirty may 
not even be able to walk or talk, will 
need constant supervision all his 
life. 

Many retarded suffer physical 
handicaps, such as speech, motor, or 
sensory deficiencies. Some have epi- 
lepsy, some cerebral palsy. Some 
have distinct physical characteristics 
which may be classified, such as the 
mongoloids, the hydrocephalics. 

Every State but four has special 
legislation providing for teaching 
exceptional children. But there are 
at least a million who could benefit 
from training who are receiving 
none. State resident institutions are 
functioning beyond capacity, with 
long, five-year waiting lists. There 
is a shortage of specially-trained 
teachers, administrators, and _ re- 
searchers. 

The public schools in both Minne- 
apolis and Washington provide spe- 
cial classes for exceptional children, 
but there are few classes for train- 
ables and educable children with 
behavior problems such as_hyper- 


activity. Those who have seizures or 
the extremely repressed often cannot 
be admitted to the public school 
classes. Both St. John’s and The 
Sheltering Arms are helping to fill 
the gap. 


A SPECIALIZED educator directs 
St. John’s, Arthur S. Hill, formerly 
Educational Director for the United 
Cerebral Palsy Associations, Inc., 
and one-time Chief, Exceptional 
Children and Youth, U.S. Office of 
Education. A child psychologist is 
program and research director at 
The Sheltering Arms, Harriet E. 
Blodgett, Ph.D., who has a_back- 
ground of school and community ex- 
perience in psychology, genetic re- 
search, mental health, and a primary 
interest in children’s problems re- 
lated to physical, mental, or emo- 
tional conditions, 

The directors are assisted by cap- 
able and specially trained teaching 
staffs. Volunteers from the _ local 
communities come each day to help 
in whatever way they can. Without 
one volunteer in each classroom, no 
teacher could ever take a_ coffee 
break, much less eat lunch. She 
would go through each day a virtual 
prisoner and end it a nervous wreck. 

At The Sheltering Arms forty-six 
children are enrolled ranging from 
six to fourteen years of age, one class 
of 50-80 I.Q.’s, the educables, and 
three classes of 30-50 1.Q.’s, the train- 
ables. St. John’s has forty-four chil- 
dren from nursery school to twelve 
years, with an in-between 40.60 L.Q. 
range. 

The Sheltering Arms employs a 
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social worker, St. John’s none, al- 
though all children are under the 
care of some other agency. Both 
schools have professional advisory 
committees representing varied 
fields. The schools co-operate closely 
with all community agencies,for the 
habilitation of the retarded child 
cuts across medicine, education, psy- 
chology, and social work. 

Both St. John’s Development Serv- 
ices for Children and The Sheltering 
Arms are private agencies, privately 
endowed, under the auspices of the 
Episcopal Church, the first operated 
by the Church Orphanage Associa- 
tion of St. John’s Parish, Lafayette 
Square, Washington, D.C., the second 
a diocesan institution. At The Shel- 
tering Arms, however, the program 
is shared jointly with the Minne- 
apolis public school system which 
pays for teachers’ salaries, classroom 
equipment, and bus transportation. 
The Sheltering Arms provides the 
building, maintenance, and the re- 
search staff. 

Although there is no set fee at St. 
John’s, parents contribute anywhere 
from ten to eighty dollars a month. 
All applications are considered, pro- 
vided the child has a reasonable 
degree of toilet training, motor-co- 
ordination, and the ability to com- 
municate needs, though not neces- 
sarily through speech. 

Applicants to The Sheltering 
Arms, in addition to the above, must 
meet the requirements of the re- 
search program, for here research is 
as important as teaching, it is vital 
to the program of the entire school. 
The research involves diagnosis, 


ATTRACTIVE building rented from Episcopal Home for Children in Washington houses St. John’s. 
Sheltering Arms occupies spacious building and thirteen acres on Minneapolis outskirts. 


causation, psychology, physiology, and 
medicine, and attempts to evaluate 
behavior in ways not shown in in- 
telligence tests. Each teacher keeps 
day-to-day charts of each child’s be- 
havior, parents keep weekend dia- 
ries once a month describing every: 
thing the child does from how he 
sleeps to what he talks about. The 
research program includes sibling 
study, comparison of parents with 
personalities of normal parents, di- 
agnosis of outside cases, genetic 
study. The depths of research stag- 
ger the unscientific mind. 


M ENTAL retardation is not a 


new problem, but it has taken on 
new meaning. ‘Throughout — the 
Church there are increasing exam- 
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ples of new interest in the retarded, 
a positive interest in helping the re- 
tarded become what they can be, in- 
stead of emphasizing what they are 
not. 

St. Mark’s Cathedral Committee, 
Friends of the Retarded in Minne- 
apolis is acting as a clearing house 
for volunteer work, public relations 
and promotion of legislation. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary in the 
Diocese of Vermont is undergirding 
the State’s program for the retarded 
through financial aid and public re- 
lations. One WA branch has voted 
to educate a retarded child in its 
neighborhood. 

In Philadelphia, Pa., and St. Paul, 
Minn., inter-church Sunday schools 
for the retarded have been inaugu- 
rated. 

Neighborhood House, a_ settle- 
ment in Milwaukee, Wis., ran a 
nursery school for retarded children 
on an experimental basis for a lim- 
ited period of time pioneering until 
a more suitable agency took over. 
Similarly, in January of this year, St. 
Paul’s Church in Georgetown, Del., 
opened its doors, providing tempo- 
rary housing for a state-supported 
day care center for the retarded 
child. 

Both St. John’s and The Shelter- 
ing Arms offer long-range rather 
than emergency programs. Both hope 
to expand their services. The Shel- 
tering Arms has already made teach- 
ing experience available to stu- 
dents at the University of Minne- 


continued on page 36 
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Enhancement of the Whole Man 


CHRISTIANITY IS MORE THAN A FOOTNOTE AT KENYON COLLEGE, GAMBIER 


For more than one hundred years 
four men’s liberal arts colleges have 
served the Church: Hobart in Ge- 
neva, N.Y., Trinity in Hartford, 
Conn., the University of the South 
in Sewanee, Tenn., and Kenyon in 
Gambier, Ohio. Bishops were instru- 
mental in founding all four colleges, 
but with the exception of Sewanee 
which is owned and governed by 
twenty-two Southern dioceses, their 
relations to the Church are chiefly 
ties of tradition. From their com- 
bined living alumni have come more 
than fourteen per cent of the 
Church’s clergy and twenty-five per 
cent of its bishops. 

This year William H. Thomas, Jr., 
joined the administration of Kenyon 
College as Vice President in Charge 
of Development. In his new position 
the former sales manager of Pressure 
Castings, Inc., in Cleveland, Ohio, 
will be responsible for Kenyon’s 
financial development and public 
relations. A graduate of Kenyon, 
class of 1936, Mr. Thomas has been 
active in laymen’s work and Chris- 
tian social relations in the Diocese of 
Ohio and has served as president of 
Kenyon’s alumni council. 


Coffee shop 

draws undergraduates 
and seminarians 
alike for 
between-class 
relaxation 
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By William H. Thomas, Jr. 


WW eae has struck me most, in 


my first months at Kenyon is the fact 
that Kenyon both is, and is not, the 
institution which I thought I knew. 
Probably every alumnus—even if he 
“oets back” at frequent intervals—has 
a mental picture of his college pre- 
served in aspic, as it were, in per- 
petual sunlight and leaf, with com- 
mencement banners bright against 
the sky. Here is perfect human har- 
mony, a community of men of like 
mind working toward the realization 
of a single ideal—the perfect educa- 
tion of perfectible young men. 

I need scarcely say that this ro- 
mantic image no longer springs 
spontaneously to my mind. There 
are days when I think that harmony 
is the exclusive property of the col- 
lege and seminary choirs. I know to 
my sorrow that men of like mind do 
not necessarily see eye to eye or even 
agree to disagree amicably. And 
sometimes all the perfectible young 
men seem to have succumbed simul- 
taneously to imperfect goals, with 


disastrous disciplinary results. More, 
the perfect sky of June is for days 
on end perfectly obscured by low- 
hanging clouds, and in a gray light 
and a gray mood one wonders what 
ideal, if any, holds us together. 

But the ideal is there; and this is 
why I say that the college is at once 
what the returning alumnus sees and 
also something else, something much 
larger and more complex and vital: 
a living place where men suffer vic- 
tories and disappointments, work 
hard, and try to be good—or at least 
better. A line in a Kenyon College 
hymn by the late Canon Orville E. 
Watson says that “Life is vision close 
pursued by will,” and if sometimes 
pursuit flags, that is because a col- 
lege is an entirely human place, and 
here as elsewhere men are victims of 
all the mortal ills and moods. 

I have yet to meet that interesting 
academic phenomenon once en- 
countered so often in fiction, the 
“absent-minded professor” whose at- 

continued on page 29 
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chapel (lower 


hoir, composed of both undergraduates 
and sominarians rehearses 
in commons (left). 
Seminarians are housed (right) 
in Watson Hall, constructed 
with aid of Builders for Christ. 


Girls Who Set the Standards 


GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY IS POPULAR IN TWENTY-FIVE COUNTRIES 


By Naomi Long 


45 HE twentieth century has seen a 
fast shrinking of the world. It ex- 
cites the young. It shocks the old. In 
any shrinking process threads of ma- 
terial are drawn closer together. 
World shrinkage draws living ma- 
terial closer and throws into the fore- 
ground the significance of personal 
relations. 

Mankind can be viewed as a busy 
mass of people, all organized into 
national groups, racial groups, polit- 
ical groups, religious groups, each 
trying to supply an answer to the 
problems of mankind, each trying to 
satisfy the needs of humanity—some 
willing to understand the other fel- 
low, some happy in their pride and 
power. 

Look into this picture and see 
how the Church fits in. Look closer 
and see how the Girls’ Friendly So- 
ciety, an integrated part of church 
structure, plays its part. 

Each humanity group maintains 
an identity of its own, for each has 
its own ideals, each has its method 
of realizing its aims. In the incidence 
of new groups new ideals are ex- 
pounded. In some cases old ideals 
may be decked out in contemporary 
dress. It is logical for the twentieth 
century young person to look at 
Christianity and see what sort of 
modern shirts and trousers it has 
fashioned for the ideals lived by its 
founder. 

In human terms the GFS is old. 
In relation to the Church, it is 
young, and in the eyes of the Eternal 
Godhead, GFS is still in its infancy. 
Look back through the pages of his- 
tory and see how the Church has 
adapted its functional methods to 
the culture of the age. Does not GFS, 
as it specializes in the girls’ field, 


e GFS field consultant in the Diocese of 
Michigan, Miss LONG previously was Com- 
monwealth Secretary for the GFS in her 
native Australia. 
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retain its original ideals, but adapt 
its methods? 

Today specialists define the funda- 
mental needs of an individual, they 
take groups of people and study the 


CANDLELIGHT 
GFS members from three Japanese dioceses 


brings 


recessional together 


methods by which they stand or fall. 
‘They dissect activity and label the 
functions of the people playing vari- 
ous roles. Eventually the spotlight of 
human relations is swung to the in- 
dividual person who is the nucleus 
in the Church’s great task of the 
revelation of God to mankind 
through the saving grace of Jesus 
Christ. Throughout the generations 
have left any decisive 
mark in the history of the Church 
have done so by virtue of their like- 


those who 


ness to Christ in their concern for 

the individual. Christ becomes 

woven into the pattern of their lives 
they are called Christian. 

Eighty years ago GFS was begun 
as a friendship group among girls 
who needed to be loved and guided 
as they grew. “Bear ye one another’s 
burdens and so live out the law of 


Christ” became the motto. Girls and 
women who came into contact with 
this warmth of Christianity took it 
with them wherever they went. To- 
day a network of GFS_ pulses 
throughout twenty-five countries 
from England to Japan, America to 
Australia, Newfoundland to Dutch 


LONDON eightieth anniversary Pageant participators # 
right) Malaya, the United States, Scotland, Ireland, it 


CAMPING enjoyed by British GFS members broadert 


drama, leadership training, as well as varied kinds of s! 
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Guiana, Alaska to Ceylon, wherever 
the Anglican Communion is found. 
Wherever the Church is, there is a 
group of girls, and wherever there 
is a group of girls, there is a place 
for GES. 

During the eighty initial years, 
isolated groups had developed. In 
1955, because of world shrinkage and 
the ability to get quickly from one 
corner of the globe to another. GFS 
representatives from the four corners 
of the earth met, and the GFS World 
Council was founded. Thus the 
branch threads are drawn closer to- 
gether. When the World Council 
held its third meeting in New York 
City in 1957, a total of twenty-five 


countries formed the binding of the 
GES network. 

No matter in what areas GFS is 
found, whether in large cities, in 
rural areas, in industrial centers, the 
organization adapts its methods to 
the local individual’s needs. Christ 
remains the center of GFS life, group 
activity provides the climate in 
which a young girl’s character can 
grow. Although a girl may be a mere 
speck of humanity in a large and 
confused city, or a prominent teen- 
ager in a small town, although she 
may be a native African girl on the 
Gold Coast, or a Japanese lass in a 
reconstruction zone, she is busy with 
the extension of Christ’s Kingdom 


FISHBOWL collects pennies, dimes, quarters from Rhode Island branch to be con- 
tributed to United Nations Committee for the Emergency Fund for children 


which includes 


AUSTRALIAN GFS joins marchers from other youth organizations. Australian 


GFS, though scattered, is welded together through new commonwealth office. 
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CUBAN JUNIOR, like girls around world, 
finds GFS adapted to her individual needs 


through her own personal relation- 
ship with Him and with her fel- 
lows and the development of her 
own personality by contact with 
both. 

Girls do the same things every- 
where in service socially to others. 
In Scotland the girls arrange special 
afternoon programs for the old age 
pensioners, in Grahamstown, South 
Africa, they dress dolls, make dolls’ 
furniture and scrapbooks for chil- 
dren in the leper hospital. The GFS 
in Ceylon is busy collecting funds 
for a hostel. Wellington, New Zea- 
land, is in process of building one, 
and in Barbados a holiday house re- 
cently has been opened. Japan has 
established a national headquarters, 


and the number of branches has 
doubled over the past year, now 
totalling eighteen. The Australian 


GFS also is establishing a common- 
wealth office, a difficult procedure 
with such vast distances. The Aus- 
tralian GFS Day of Prayer was 
adopted by the World Council so 
that now St. Michael and All Angels’ 
Day has become the GFS World 
Day of Prayer. 

Experience through drama is com- 
mon in GFS, and from Accra, West 
Africa, comes news of six religious 
plays being performed in the cathe- 
dral, whereas in British Guiana, a 
tableau was presented on the back 
of a lorry. Here one branch is acces- 
sible only by plane, and in Cabaca- 
buri most of the members come to 
the meetings by dugout canoe. 

‘Throughout the world network is 
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The Truth About The South India Question 


JOINT COMMISSION ON ECUMENICAL RELATIONS REPORTS TO GENERAL CONVENTION 


N 1954 the Anglican Congress in 
Minneapolis, Minn., urged each 
Church of the Anglican Communion 
to make an evaluation of the Church 
of South India. Consequently, in- 
structed by the General Convention 
of 1955, the Presiding Bishop ap- 
pointed a delegation to visit and 
study that Church. 

The official visitors to the CSI 
were the Rt. Rev. Norman S. 
Binsted, then Missionary Bishop of 
the Philippines, the Rt. Rev. Arthur 
C. Lichtenberger, Bishop of Mis- 
souri, the Rev. John V. Butler, the 
Rev. Gardiner M. Day and Clifford 
P. Morehouse. 

A year ago the experiences of this 
delegation in their Indian visit were 
published as the Report of the Dele- 
gation sent to South India by Gen- 
eral Convention. Meanwhile study 
materials on the CSI, requested by 
General Convention, were provided 
in the booklet Empty Shoes. 

Now, after this period of study 
and discussion, illuminated by the 
first-hand knowledge of our visitors 
to South India, the Joint Commis- 
sion on Ecumenical Relations has 
published that portion of its Report 
to the General Convention which 
contains recommendations for the 
establishment of certain relations be- 
tween the Protestant Episcopal 
Church and the CSI. The proposed 
resolutions have been drafted after 
careful study of similar actions taken 
by other Anglican Churches. At every 
stage the Joint Commission has re- 
quested guidance from the members 
of our official delegation to South 
India, and advice from an advisory 
theological committee whose own 
detailed discussion of the issues in- 
volved has been made part of the 
Report of the Joint Commission. 
Equally, at every stage an effort has 
been made to reflect the thinking 


e@ Sub-dean and Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History at General Theological Seminary, 
New York City, Mr. DAWLEY is a member 
of the Joint Commission on Ecumenical Re- 
lations’ theological advisory committee. 
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By the Rev. Powel Mills Dawley 


and respect the convictions of con- 
cerned members of the Episcopal 
Church, seeking, as the Report puts 
it, “a convergence of differing points 
of view on a level above that of com- 
promise, and one where we might 
expect a genuine and favorable re- 
sponse from the mind of the 
Church.” 

The theological advisory commit- 
tee included Bishop Gibson of Vir- 
ginia, the Very Rev. Lawrence Rose, 
the Rev. Edward R. Hardy, the Rev. 
William J. Wolf, and the Rev. Powel 
M. Dawley. 

The members of the Joint Com- 
mission which adopted the Report 
unanimously are Bishop Dun of 
Washington, Bishop Bayne — of 
Olympia, Bishop Scaife ef Western 
New York, Bishop Baker of North 
Carolina, Bishop Hallock of Mil- 
waukee, Bishop Higgins of Rhode 
Island, Bishop Mosley of Delaware, 


SCRUTINY of Church of South India by Delegation to South India, the Joint Commission on 
Ecumenical Relations, and its theological committee involves far more than a map. Clockwise are 
the Very Rey. Lawrence Rose (standing, left), the Rey. James W. Kennedy, the Rey. Gardiner M. 
Day, Clifford P. Morehouse, the Rey. John V. Butler, and the Rt. Rev. Arthur C. Lichtenberger. 


the Very Rev. John B. Coburn, the 
Very Rev, Lawrence Rose, the Rev. 
Gardiner M. Day, the Rev. Edward 
R. Hardy, the Rev. James W. Ken- 
nedy, the Rey. William H. Nes, the 
Rev. Floyd W. ‘Tompkins, the Hon. 
Raymond EK. Baldwin, Clifford P. 
Morehouse, Paul B. Anderson, Harry 
W. Oborne, Albert A. Smoot, Mrs. 
David R. West, and Mrs. Lawrence 
P. Doty. 

The Report deserves wide and 
careful attention, not only by the 
Bishops and Deputies to whom it is 
sent, but by all church people for 
whom the matter of our ecumenical 
relations should be of critical impor- 
tance. It comes to General Conven- 
tion as agreed upon by the respon- 
sible and representative membership 
of the Joint Commission, and it 
seeks to provide, as its Introduction 
states, resolutions which “do no vio- 
lence to principles cherished by the 
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Protestant Episcopal Church, and 
embody the fullest measure of Chris- 
tion fellowship that may be estab- 
lished at the present time by such 
means. 

This summary presents the major 
points touched upon in the Report, 
indicating those sections which 
should perhaps receive most careful 
consideration. The merits of the Re- 
port are not debated here. Debate 
and discussion is the responsibility 
of the Church at large, to which the 
Joint Commission earnestly com- 
mends study of the proposals it sub- 
mits to General Convention. 


The Formation of the CSI 


The first section of the Report 
describes briefly the steps which led 
to the formation of the CSI: 


The negotiations which led to the for- 
mation of the Church of South India 
began at Tranquebar in 1919 at a con- 
ference under the presidency of Bishop 
Azariah of Dornakal . By 1930 these 
negotiations had crystalized in a 
“Scheme of Union’ which was con- 
sidered by the Anglican bishops then 
assembled at Lambeth . . . At this stage 
it was hoped that, although full inter- 
communion between the united Church 
in South India and the Churches of the 
Anglican Communion would not be 
possible at the outset, a limited measure 
of intercommunion might be established 
and the episcopally ordained ministers 
of the united Church recognized by the 
several Anglican Churches. 

Between 1930 and 1947 the “Scheme 
of Union” was twice revised, not wholly 
satisfactorily to many Anglicans. Yet in 
January, 1945, the General Council of 
the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon 
gave its assent to action which would 
allow its four dioceses in southern India 
(Madras, Travancore and _ Cochin, 
Tinnevelly, and Dornakal) to enter the 
union, a permission that was reaffirmed 
in 1947. On September 27, 1947, the 
Church of South India was solemnly 
inaugurated at a service held in St. 
George’s Cathedral, Madras, the ex- 
Anglican bishops of the four former 
dioceses of the Church of India, Burma 
and Ceylon conveying episcopal orders 
to the newly-consecrated bishops of the 
united Church. 


Lambeth Opinion on the CSI 


By the time of the Lambeth Con- 
ference of 1948 the CSI was a reality. 
In its Encyclical Letter the Confer- 
ence declared: 


For the first time since the great division 
of Christendom at the Reformation, an 
act of union has taken place in which 
episcopal and non-episcopal traditions 
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Cathedral of the Diocese of Dornakal 


have been united. By that act four 
dioceses of the Church of India, Burma 
and Ceylon, speeded by the consent and 
prayers of that Church, and encouraged 
by the advice of the last Lambeth Con- 
ference, have joined with former 
Methodists, Presbyterians and Congre- 
gationalists in a more comprehensive 
expression of the Universal Church. 

Yet there were serious questions 
and uncertainties in the minds of 
many of the bishops at Lambeth. A 
number of points raised by the re- 
port of a committee of theologians 
appointed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury in 1946 were communi- 
cated to the CSI, with a request that 
there be a reconsideration of such 
provisions in its Constitution as gave 
rise to these questions. 

There was, in addition, a differ- 
ence of opinion among the bishops 
concerning Anglican recognition of 
the clergy of the CSI who were epis- 
copally consecrated or ordained in 
that Church at or after its inaugura- 


tion. A majority were willing to 
acknowledge them as “‘true bishops, 
presbyters and deacons in the Church 
of Christ,’ while a substantial mi- 
nority were of the opinion “that it 
is not yet possible to pass any defi- 
nite judgment upon the precise sta- 
tus of such bishops, presbyters and 
deacons.” 

Ten years have passed since these 
initial reactions to the CSI and its 
episcopal ministry. The Report of 
the Joint Commission points out: 


On one hand these ten years have wit- 
nessed the continued growth and 
strengthening of those Catholic elements 
in the CSI which were contributed to 
its life largely out of the Anglican tra- 
dition. On the other hand, careful study 
of the CSI and increased knowledge of 
its ethos and spirituality have resulted 
in at least interim action by a number 
of Anglican Churches on the questions 
that were left unresolved by the Lam- 
beth Conference a decade ago. 


continued on next page 
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South India Question ........ . . continued 


Recent Anglican Action 


An appendix to the Report con- 
tains the text of all Anglican actions 
which have been taken in respect to 
the CSI, including the resolutions of 
the Provinces of South Africa and 
the West Indies, both as yet with- 
holding recognition of the clergy 
episcopally ordained within the CSI. 
Five Anglican Churches in the past 
few years have taken action favor- 
able to their recognition, however, 
thus accepting the majority opinion 
expressed at the 1948 Lambeth Con- 
ference. These are the Church of 
England, the Church in Wales, the 
Church of Ireland, the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland, and the Church 
of India, Pakistan, Burma and Cey- 
lon. 

With this similar basic acknowl- 
edgment each Church has adopted 
additional resolutions implementing 
in different ways and under different 
conditions the consequent relations 
with the CSI ministers whose status 
is so recognized, and providing for 
limited intercommunion on the lay 
level. The resolutions proposed to 
General Convention by the Joint 
Commission include the same basic 
acknowledgment, together with ad- 
ditional points implementing that 
recognition under specific condi- 
tions. 


Reasons for Anglican Action 


The Report summarizes some of 
the reasons for this action: 


Increasing contacts between the clergy 
and people of the CSI and those of 
Anglican Churches make some action, 
even if it be only of an interim char- 
acter, highly desirable. Ecclesiastical 
confusion and_ pastoral bewilderment 
are the results of conflicting local poli- 
cies where general agreement or action 
officially taken by a Church or province 
is lacking. Moreover, the wide and com- 
mendable desire for parallel action 
within all the Churches of the Angli- 
can Communion has at least dictated 
that the matter be thoughtfully con- 
sidered by all the Anglican Churches 
at this time. 

Many feel that Anglican responsibility 
towards former Anglicans now within the 
CSI prompts the most generous measure 
of favorable action towards the estab- 
lishment of some relations with a 
Church that now claims their full and 
loyal membership. Considerable num- 
bers of Anglicans conscientiously feel 
that the general Anglican encourage- 
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ment given to the South India union 


throughout the years of its planning de- 
mands at the very least long and serious 
consideration of any favorable action, 
however, partial or short of the final 
goal of complete intercommunion, that 
does not do violence to Anglican prin- 
ciples. 

The results of the years of develop- 
ment and growth within the CSI have 
allayed much of the fear of a decade ago 
that the sacramental and institutional 
life of the CSI might move away from 
the principles and practice that Angli- 
cans hold essential to the well-being of 
the church. But both the study of the 
English Joint Committees and the re- 
port of our own visitors to the CSI in- 
dicate that the elements in the life of 
that Church which Anglicans may 
identify as similar to basic elements of 
their own church life have grown 
stronger through the years. The con- 
tinued strengthening of these elements 
which we believe the Anglican tradition 
may properly convey to areas of reunited 
Christendom would seem to many to be 
assisted by the establishment of such rela- 
tions with the CSI as may be possible at 
the present time. 

The CSI should not be regarded as 
an experiment in church unity. It is a 
Church, and a Church on the precarious 
missionary frontier of Christianity . . . 
a tiny Christian bastion surrounded by 
millions of non-Christian peoples, 
themselves today exposed to the forces 
which militate strongly against a Christi- 
anity still identified with the European 
and western powers. It is not at all un- 
likely that in the years ahead the natural 
way for us to share in the effort of 


Christian evangelization in southern 


India will be through the CSI. _ 

The Episcopally Ordained Ministry 
The first resolution proposed by 

the Joint Commission recognizes the 

episcopally ordained ministry within 

the CSI. The Report explains: 


However explicitly the formularies of 
the CSI exclude the necessity of holding 
any particular interpretation of episco- 
pacy, yet those same formularies assert 
that “as Episcopacy has been accepted in 
the Church from early times, it may in 
this sense fitly be called historic,” and 
“it is needed for the shepherding and 
extension of the Church in South In- 
dia.” Therefore, “continuity with the 
historic episcopate will be effectively 
maintained,” and “all consecrations of 
bishops shall be performed by the laying 
on of hands of at least three bishops’ 
... The CSI has carefully maintained 
the episcopal succession by the participa- 
tion of Anglican bishops in its first con- 
secrations, using for that act, and in- 
corporating into its ordinal, a form so 
similar in essentials to those in use in 
the Anglican Communion that any sug- 
gestion of inadequacy of form cannot 
be sustained. 

The formularies of the CSI assert also 
that “every ordination of presbyters 
shall be performed by the laying on of 
hands by the bishop and _ presbyters,” 
and ‘Deacons shall be set apart for their 
ministry by the laying on of hands by 
the bishop of the diocese.” To this rule 
of episcopal ordination of all ministers 
ordained within the CSI there has been 
undeviating adherence during the years 
since the inauguration of the Church, 

continued on page 31 


A celebration of the Holy Communion in the Church of South India 
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N Chicago, Ill., the largest medical 
center in the world is being built. 
Now one-third finished, eventually 
it will cover three hundred acres, 
embracing hospitals with a total of 
9,000 beds, housing for more than 
15,000 doctors, nurses, and techni- 
cians, and 8,000 resident students in 
the medical, dental, and nursing 
schools. 

Since 1950 the Bishop Anderson 
House, in rented quarters soon to 
be torn down, has been ministering 
to faculty, residents, interns, nurses, 
and students, as well as patients, in 
the existing institutions. The Bishop 
Anderson House needs permanent 
headquarters for its ministry in such 
an important missionary field. Land 
condemned by the State and sold 
to the Medical Center Commission 
may be resold to institutions at the 
nominal price of fifty cents a square 
foot for the erection of any building 
except a church. Land owned by a 
church, however, may not be con- 
demned. And so the Diocese of Chi- 
cago had to meet a deadline and buy 
property from existing owners be- 
fore it was condemned. $25,000 
from the United Thank Offering 
budget item for Grants and Loans 
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When completed, three-hundred acre Chicago Medical Center will be largest in world 


UTO Buys Land for Church 
At Largest Medical Center 


in Domestic Emergency Areas aided 
this purchase. 

Land adjacent to the property on 
which the chapel will be built will 
be sold to the Bishop Anderson 
House at institutional prices for 
buildings to house the academic and 
social part of its program. United 
Thank Offering funds made the 
whole project possible and encour- 
aged others to contribute $100,000 
toward future buildings. 

The $100,000 in the 1955 UTO 
budget for Grants and Loans to Do- 
mestic Emergency Areas, from which 
came the Chicago grant, has now 
been completely allocated: 


e@ lo the Missionary District of South 
Dakota, $14,000 for a rectory at 
Standing Rock Reservation, Wak- 
pala, and $25,000 to assist in the 


building of a church for the Mission 
of the Good Shepherd, Sioux Falls, 
a two-year-old mission which should 
become a parish in another year. 


e To the Missionary District of Wy- 
oming, $16,000 for a new water sys- 
tem at Our Father’s House, Ethete, 
where the whole mission and 125 
school children were without water 
following state condemnation of 
the water system. 


elo the Missionary District of 
Salina, $17,000 to assist in construc- 
tion of a church and parish house 
at Great Bend, a fast-growing com- 
munity, to be paid back from the 
1958 Church School Missionary Of- 
fering (FortTH, February, page 8). 


eAnd $3,000 to assist in building a 
church in a domestic missionary dis- 
trict. 
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CHURCHMEN IN THE NEWS 
The Missionary Twin 


A MAN’S wisdom maketh his 
face to shine . . . Ecclesiastes 8:1 

It is the intellectual incandescence 
of Denis Baly that impresses you 
almost to the exclusion of other im- 
pressions. Physically Mr. Baly is a 
grey-haired, black-browed Britisher 
of forty-five whose clipped English is 
enriched by an occasional rolling R 
that suggests a Celtic influence— 
though it may be a carry-over from 
the sonorities of Arabic, which he 
speaks fluently. Ruddy-skinned and 
flat-middled, he is a Diogenes on the 
trail of the rare American who 
shares his enthusiasm for walking. 
His round, brown eyes glow with 
humor, and he has a reputation for 
professional finesse in putting over 
a funny story. But when he talks 
about the Middle East, subject of 
his latest book, Multitudes in the 
Valley (Seabury Press, Greenwich, 
307 pages, $5) his personality pours 
into the brilliant, earnest objectivity 
of what he has to say. 

“In a human sense,” Mr. Baly has 
written, ‘““The Middle Eastern situa- 
tion is now beyond hope, utterly and 
fundamentally irreconcilable, so em- 
bittered and so savage has it be- 
come.” So, he has set about inter- 
preting it in another sense, the 
Christian sense, especially in the 
light of the Biblical doctrine of God 
at work in history. The result is an 
arresting and significant book that 
cuts away clichés and misimpres- 
sions, replaces them with fresh, 
sound, and sensitive insights gained 
during seventeen observant years on 
the scene. Mr. Baly is able to look 
at the Middle East with six eyes— 
the eyes of the Israeli in the street, 
the Arab in the bazaar, and the 
Westerner who has gone to work, 
welcome or unwelcome, in their 
world. 

Though he says, “I hate Jabels,” 
Denis Baly is willing to accept one— 
“missionary.” Paradoxically, it is the 
one that, as an undergraduate at the 
University of Liverpool, he would 
have resented most violently. “I was 
anti-mission in college,’ he recalls. 
“I was a brash geographer who 
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thought that missions upset culture. 
Then, in 1935, rather against my 
will, I was sent by my Student 
Christian Association to a meeting 
of the International Association of 
Missions in Basle, Switzerland. ‘The 
most brilliant minds in the mission 
world were there, and I realized that 
if people of such obvious brilliance 
took missions seriously, I must take 
them seriously too. Two years later 
I got notice of a job-opening in the 
Middle East. I turned it over in my 
mind and thought I ought to go. 
You see, I had been brought up to 
consider vocation as the call of God 
for any Christian, that you didn’t 
choose your job because of how 
much you were going to get. It very 
slowly came to me that I had a vo- 
cation—a slow and gradual process.” 

The job was with the Jerusalem 
and the East Mission, to teach at 
Amman, Haifa, and Jerusalem—Mr. 
Baly was to finish seventeen years 
later as principal of St. George’s 
Upper School on the Arab side of 
Jerusalem when the war with Israel 
broke out. The bringing-up that in- 
stilled his sense of vocation was on 
the University of Liverpool campus 
—Mr. Baly’s father was a professor 
of chemistry who did pioneering 
work in research on photosynthesis. 


Teacher-author Denis Baly 


Denis and his three brothers—one of 
them his twin—were brought up in 
the Anglican Church, but he is the 
only Baly in generations who has 
worked for the Church profession- 
ally. 

When mission schools closed dur- 
ing the Palestine fighting Mr. Baly 
was appointed Secretary for Lay- 
men’s Work for the World Council 
of Churches in Geneva. It was a 
wrench to leave the Middle East, for 
he had succumbed completely to its 
enchantment. “I always felt the fas- 
cination,” he says. “For one thing, 
there is a tremendous sense of his- 
tory there. You see the same forces 
at work, the same interplay that has 
gone on almost since the beginning 
of history. I grew very fond of the 
people—they are caught up in forces 
they cannot understand, which have 
control of them. All the ancient 
architecture remains, too—church 
architecture is a hobby of mine.” 

He goes on, “The Middle East is 
incredibly beautiful. Almost all of 
it, even the desert, is incredibly col- 
orful. There is a low, very brilliant 
sun, very clear air—the colors are 
sharp and deep. The fields are a 
great carpet of flowers in the spring. 
In the desert you have all the grada- 
tions of one color, the whole variety 
of browns, particularly on a clear 
day. There is an unbelievable sense 
of space.” He has recorded the des- 
ert, and its people, in the striking 
photographs that illustrate Multi- 
tudes in the Valley—photography is 
another hobby. 

New York City is an unlikely 
substitute for the Arabian desert, 
but from 1954 to 1956 Mr. Baly was 
visiting lecturer in World Christi- 
anity at St. George’s Church in 
Manhattan, conducting a_ fruitful 
program in adult education. At the 
moment he is visiting lecturer in Po- 
litical Science at Kenyon College, 
Gambier, Ohio, and advisor on 
Church and University to the Bish- 
ops of Ohio and Southern Ohio. 
All of this is without formal train- 
ing in either theology or political 
science—but Denis Baly is both a 
theologian and a political scientist. 

“It seems to me,” he says, “very 
important that anyone—especially a 
Christian—should continue his edu- 
cation after he leaves college—go 
into other fields.” He has lived by 
this demanding philosophy, and by 
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a second: “Theology should not be 
the prerogative of the clergy.” 

“I considered being a priest,” he 
says, “but almost immediately re- 
jected the idea. Bishops still do their 
best to lay hands suddenly upon me 
—but it is not my vocation. It is 
quite the fashion—and quite false— 
to regard the clergy as the first citi- 
zens of the Church. One of the 
things I am most concerned with is 
the necessity of rethinking the whole 
role of the laity—’’ and he repeats 
with firmness, “theology should not 
be the prerogative of the clergy.” 

Every book Denis Baly has writ- 
ten reflects some area of his back- 
ground, some particular emphasis in 
his career, and has been in some way 
related to reconciliation. The Geog- 
raphy of the Bible is concerned with 
the reconciliation of two disciplines. 
Chosen Peoples deals with the ecu- 
menical movement within the 
Church, Multitudes in the Valley, of 
course, with political reconciliation. 
Beseiged City, which comes out in 
October in honor of General Conven- 
tion, is subect-subtitled The Church 
in the World. Mr. Baly is currently 
addressing himself with energy to an 
issue discussed in his one non-Sea- 
bury Press book, University Under 
God, the reconciliation of the Church 
and the University. 

“T am very much engaged,” he 
says, “in the relation of the Church 
to the universities, with the whole 
problem of the person who tries to 
be a loyal member of the Church 
and an equally loyal member of the 
university. Because of the isolation 
in our society very few people have 
had either the courage or the per- 
severence to enter fully into both 
worlds.” 

Citing with personal pain statis- 
tics proving discouraging attrition 
of church loyalty among college stu- 
dents, Mr. Baly says, “We have a 
missionary situation of almost stag- 
gering proportions. Christians have 
a ministry of reconciliation—and it 
can only be done when we are fully 
members of each side.” 


e Tue Rr. Rev. Everett H. JONEs, 
Bishop of West ‘Texas, received the 
1957 Golden Deeds Award for civic 
service beyond the call of routine 


continued on page 26 
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=| ET US PRAY 


And the King of Glory shall come in 


Thou art the King of Glory, O Christ. 
Thou art the everlasting Son of the Father. 


When thou hadst overcome the sharpness of death, 
thou didst open the Kingdom of Heaven to all believers. 
TE Deum LAupAMUS 


HRIST, whom men saw on the mountain-top transfigured 
with the splendor of God; Christ, whom they saw at thy 
ascension girt about with the light of heaven, thy pierced hands 
stretched out in longing over the world; open our eyes to see thee 
as thou art; help us so to know thee, that we may love thee; so to 
love thee, that we may grow more like thee; so to follow thee, 
that through us others may know thee and find in thee their 

hope, their life, their joy. 
‘THE KINGDOM, THE POWER AND THE GLORY 


MOST merciful Father, open our eyes, that with fulness 

C) of sight we may behold Thy glory in the face of Christ and 
the face of Christ in every man. 

ROBERT E. SPEER 


Love that sought a sacrifice 
Infinitely wide, 

Jesus could not stop and rest 
With that Flame inside. 


Since they bear the Holy Ghost 
For Whom Christ was spent, 
Where else can they go on earth 
Save where Jesus went? 
JEssIcA POWERS 


Rogationtide 


GOD, Father of all and lover of all, we beseech thee to 
S) bless all those who through thy Church seek to serve thee in 
the rural areas of the world. Help them in their efforts to sow the 
seed of thy kingdom and, when the harvest seems meager or far 
off, confirm thy promise to them and make them to believe that 
in due season they shall reap if they faint not; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 
PRAYERS FOR RURAL LIFE 


Pray for the Youth Offering for the Tarumi Rural Center, Japan 
CO GOD our Creator, help us to remember thee now in the 


days of our youth, and dedicate to thy service our souls and 
bodies, to be used as thou commandest. 


Edited by the Rev. CHARLES W. F. SMITH, D.D. 
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CI] NOW complete 
Vestment Service 


CUSTOM TAILORED VESTMENTS 
for Altar, Clergy, Choir 


CUT-OUT KITS for Ready-to-Sew Vest- 
ments and Altar Hangings 


3] ALTAR GUILD SUPPLIES including 
Fabrics, Transfer Patterns, Embroid- 
ery Threads, Frames, Needles, etc. 


CUTHBERTSON- made 
vestments are recognized 
for their high standards of 
ecclesiastical beauty, design 
and quality. 


Now, your Church and your Guild can also order 
custom-quality vestment fabrics by-the-yard in silk, 
faille, linen, cotton. Use this ONE-SOURCE service 
for complete accessories including transfer patterns, 
embroidery threads (60 colors), frames, needles, etc. 


Our Ready-to-Sew CUT-OUT KITS 
give you finest quality CHURCH 
VESTMENTS at SAVINGS UP to 50%. 
Ideal for your Volunteer Needle- 
workers! 


Write Dept. F-58 Now for Details and 
Illustrated Catalogs 


Please address orders ond inquiries to 
J. Theodore Cuthbertson, Inc. 


Monufactured by 


J. THEODORE CUTHBERTSON, INC. | 


2013 Sansom Street * Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


dignity and ease 


are basic features of each 
Peterson choir robe . . 

yet, for all their superh 
quality, they cost no more. 
Tailored to your order of 
today’s finest materials, 
including easy-to-care-for 
CHROMSPUN “miracle 
fabric.” Quantity  dis- 
counts. Confirmation robe- 
rented at reasonable rates. 


PETERSON 
ROBES ssc ae - 9s 7 


Mail coupon for free information! 


Thomas A. Peterson Co., Dept. F-5 ! 


501 E. 33rd, Kansas City 9, Mo. 1 
Please send at once, without 

obligation, your catalog and 4 
CunsS fabric previewer. r 


Nam 
Addres 
City= a Zone States 


¢ My Church is____¢ 
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Churchmen in the News.... .. continued 


public duty from the Exchange Club 
of San Antonio. Bishop Jones, who 
is president of the ‘Texas Council 
of Churches, a trustee of Trinity 
University, San Antonio, and is 
credited with inspiring the forma- 
tion of the local chapter of Alco- 
holics Anonymous, is the first clergy- 
man to receive the award as was 
true of a similar citation in Oregon. 
THe Rr. Rev. BENJAMIN D. Dac- 
WELL was named by the Portland 
Realty Board as Portland’s First 
Citizen of 1957. Bishop Dagwell will 
retire in July after twenty-two years 
as Bishop of Oregon and will remain 
in Portland to administrate the 
Bishop Dagwell charitable founda- 
tion. 


© FRANKLIN Z. GATLAND, a com- 
municant of Christ Church, Lyn- 
brook, N.Y., has been appointed 
director of the Division on Child 
Care of the Federation of Protestant 
Welfare Agencies. .. . Mrs. CLOVER 
Jean Warp of the Church of the 
Good Shepherd, Memphis, Tenn., is 
the newly appointed treasurer for the 
Missionary District of Alaska. 
Mrs. HENry Hitu Pierce, a former 
Naticnal Council member, has been 
elected to the vestry of St. George’s 
Church, New York City, the first 
woman vestryman to serve in the 
Diocese of New York. 


e lHE Rev. DaAvin Hunter, Di- 
rector of the National Council Chris- 
tian Education Department, heads 
the program committee of the North 
American Committee of the World 
Council of Christian Education 
which is planning the World Con- 
vention of Christian Education in 
Tokyo, and the World Institute on 
Christian Education at Kobe, Japan, 
this summer. 


e THe Rev. DERWYN Owen, son of 
the late ‘Trevor Owen, Primate and 
Archbishop of ‘Toronto, has been 
appointed provost of the University 
of ‘Trinity College, ‘Toronto. His sis- 
ter, Mrs. Charles §. Monroe, is As- 
sistant Secretary of the National 
Council’s Division of Health and 
Welfare Services. . . . One time di- 
rector of field service and training 
in the Mississippp1 Department of 
Public Welfare, and former director 


of religious education at St. An- 
drew’s Church, Jackson, Miss., 
KATHARINE GuICE has been  ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary for 
Liaison with the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary in the National Council’s Chris- 
tian Social Relations Department. 


e National chairman of the Gen- 
eral ‘Theological Seminary campaign 
to raise $3,500,000 is KEMPTON 
DUNN, a communicant of St. Mark’s 
Church, New Canaan, Conn. Mr. 
Dunn, who is president of the 
American Brake Shoe Company, is 
also a director of the Boys’ Clubs of 
America and a trustee of the Church 
Pension Fund. CLIFFORD C., 
CowIin, of Lakewood, Ohio, treas- 
urer of the Diocese of Ohio since 
1930, died in New York City. Mrs. 
Cowin has been a member of Na- 
tional Council since 1955. 


@ THe Rr. Rev. Henry H. DANIELS, 
retired Bishop of Montana died at 
Turners Fall, Mont. , Par oRae 
Rev. CHARLES S. REIFSNIDER, retired 
Bishop of North Tokyo, died in Pas- 
Adena Galite 


@ THe Rev. GILBert S. B. DARLING- 
TON, treasurer of the American Bible 
Society since 1920, has retired from 
that post and will continue as an 
investment officer. THE VERY 
Rey. Corwin C. Roacu has resigned 
as Dean of Bexley Hall, the Divinity 
School of Kenyon College, Gambier, 
Ohio (see page 16). Dean Roach, 
who first joined the Bexley Hall fac- 
ulty in 1930 and was made Dean in 
1940, will return as professor of Old 
‘Testament after a sabbatical year. 


e@ Loutsr B. GrHAN has been ap- 
pointed Associate Secretary in the 
Youth Department of the World 
Council of Churches in Geneva, 
Switzerland. Miss Gehan was Asso- 
ciate Secretary of the National Coun- 
cil’s Division of College Work from 
1953 to 1957 and formerly a youth 
worker with the Diocese of Florida. 


e@ THe Rey. Raymonp K. Riess has 
been named one of the outstanding 
men of the year in Brazil by the 
Globo, a Rio de Janeiro daily news- 
paper, for his work in bringing 
medical and educational aid to the 
favela (slum) dwellers of Rio and 
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HOLSTEINS SAIL FOR ISTANBUL 
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FRESH MILK will be provided Greek Orthodox Hospital in Istanbul by nine heifers which, together 


Ma 


with a bull, are being shipped to Turkey as a gift from American Churches. Arlo W. Cottrell, 
farm manager at Roanridge, the National Council’s Town-Country Church Institute in Parkville, 
Mo., accompanied the herd. The Rey. William Davidson, Assistant Secretary, Town-Country Divi- 
sion, and Robert S. Zigler of Heifer Projects, Inc., which collected the cattle, see them off. 


for establishing a boys’ town where 
homeless boys may learn a trade. St. 
Paul’s Home for Boys was aided by 
the 1956 Youth Offering (ForRTH, 
November, 1957, page 21). 


e First woman president of the 
Ohio Council of Churches is Mrs. 
Ropert R. VANCE of St. John’s 
Church, Worthington. Mrs. Vance 
is a member of the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary Executive Board... . THE RT. 
Rev. BENJAMIN M. WASHBURN, 
Bishop of Newark, will retire No- 
vember 1. Consecrated in 1932, 
Bishop Washburn served first as 
Bishop Coadjutor until 1935. 


@ Tue Rr. Rev. CHERAKAROTTA 
KoruLa JaAcos, retired Bishop of 
Central Travancore in the Church 
of South India, died at Palam, India. 
A frequent visitor to the United 
States, Bishop Jacob was the first 
elected Indian bishop in the Church 
of India when he was elevated to the 
Anglican episcopate in 1945 prior to 
the inauguration of the Church of 
South India. . . . Cot. ANTHONY F. 
Kueirz, chief of staff, Fourth Ar- 
mored Division, a former lay reader 
at St. Christopher’s Church, Fort 
Hood, Texas, died in a helicopter 
accident in Germany. 
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The Urban Church 


continued from page 12 


tising is of that type. We advance 
the idea that this is a good institu- 
tion, an ancient institution, one 
founded by God. That is true. But 
when you make an institutional ap- 
peal to people in the cities they are 
likely to translate this immediately 
into terms of cost to themselves 
and wonder what axe you are grind- 
ing. 

Then there is appeal to self-inter- 
est: what is sometimes called the 
beneficial motivation, or to other 
people, “prudential” motivation. 
Some nationally known practitioners 
of ministerial art are best known for 
the appeal to prudential motivation. 

In the Old Testament, Moses tried 
this on Hobab, his father-in-law. Re- 
member, he said, Come thou with 
us, and we will do thee good... 
But this was not the right kind of 
motivation which appealed to Ho- 
bab. Finally Moses came clean, say- 
ing, “We need you.” This type of 
motivation is undoubtedly a_ very 
strong one these days. 

Our Blessed Lord made certain 
appeals to self-interest. He made cer- 
tain promises to people who would 

continued on page 28 


This Ministry 
And Service 


“Church work is mainly carried on 
by volunteers who give their serv- 
ices because of their devotion and 
love for Christ and His Church. 
This makes the parish quite differ- 
ent from a business which pays 
dividends and wages. It requires 
tact, management, and leadership to 
secure all the voluntary co-operation 
and teamwork that is needed. The 
business expert can offer promotion 
and higher wages. The pastor de- 
pends on interest and loyalty. He 
strives to enlist all his people in the 
worship and work of the Church. 
He becomes a personnel expert, 
studying the talents of his members 
and placing them in tasks interest- 
ing and worthwhile.” 


THIS MINISTRY AND SERVICE 
by Frank Dean Gifford, $3.50 


Za 


What Is The 


Priesthood ? 


“There is no greater work than that 
of an ordained priest in the Church 
of Christ. But it takes all there is 
of a man. There can be no half- 
hearted dedication, no partial alle- 
giance; everything must be given, 
and it must be given with a glad 
heart and a willing spirit. At the 
end of the day, the priest must. be 
ready to place all that he has done 
in the hands of God, saying “Not 
unto us, not unto us, but unto Thy 
name be the praise.” And then he 
may hear, if he has been a true 
priest of Christ, those words which 
the Son of Man will one day speak 
to those who have done His will, 
‘Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant; enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord.” 


WHAT IS THE PRIESTHOOD? 
by John V. Butler and 
W. Norman Pittenger, $3.00 


MOREHOUSE-GORHAM CoO. 


14 E. 41st Street, New York 17 
29 E. Madison Street, Chicago 2 
261 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco 2 
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VESTMENTS 


the ee 
the Clergy 


the Choir 


Custom-Sewn 
FINISHED 


AND 


“Make-it- Yourself” 
CUT-OUT KITS 


Send for 
LARGE CATALOGUE 


showing a_ side-by-side com- 

parison of prices for all types 

of vestments and hangings in 

both finished and cut-out kit 
form 


C.M. ALMY & SON, Inc. 


562 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


LONG 


IS THE WAY 


By Ruth M. Berry 
Author of ‘‘High is the Wall’’ 


A graphic picture of part of 
America growing up in the 
twentiesand the near-tragedy 
to one family—caused by 
the junking of “‘outmod- 
ed morality.” $3.75 


Zin 
atall book stores 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
; re) 
Philadelphia '/) 


R.GEISSLER.INC. 


252-17 Northern Boulevard 
Little Neck 63,N. Y. 


OChurch Furnishin 


IN CARVED WOOD AND 
AARBLE: BRASS: SILVER 
-ABRICS + WINDOWS 


NEW CATALOG AV ATLABLE 
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The Urban Church 


continued from page 27 


follow Him. One well-known is, 
Come unto me, all ye that travail 
and are heavy laden, and I will re- 
fresh you. 

The motivation which appealed 
to me most strongly when I was a 
boy and a member of a church of 
the conservative fundamentalist type 
was the eschatological appeal. There 
is a good deal of reawakened interest 
in this whole subject. I am quite 
sure that in the cities some of the 
sects which make frankly eschatologi- 
cal appeal and talk a very great deal 
about the Second Coming have 
struck a motivation which not only 
has a theological validity but which 
seems to be quite effective. 

A fifth motivation is the :deologi- 
cal one. A superb illustration of the 
use of this is that of Moral Re- 
Armament in their ideological plays. 
There are now a total of twenty- 
eight casts performing these ideolog- 
ical plays throughout the world in 
twelve different languages. 

Ideas Have Legs, The Forgotten 
Factor, The Vanishing Island, Free- 
dom, and recently The Next Phase 
are some ideological plays which to 
me are most exciting pioneering in 
motivation. 


. is leading in the new evangelism 


I am convinced that in the long 
run the city church is considered to 
be irrelevant by people of the cities. 
It can become relevant in part as it 
deals with their immediate living 
needs, housing, race, law enforce- 
ment. I believe that we will fail if 
we try primarily to build a strong 
institution. Our job is to build 
new world. 

As Mowat in Climax of History 
says, three alternatives confront us: 
“war and destruction, totalitarian 
regime, or the building of a new 
world society.” 

One thing is sure: the Church in 
these days is called to a new great- 
ness, It is not enough that the city 
church purveys religion even in the 
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most persuasive form. America needs 
an ideology, a fighting faith. 

Every city church should be an 
enlistment point and a training 
ground for the people God can use 
to make the kind of world He wants 
this world to be. 


... is taking a new look at its pro- 


fessional leadership 


Those most critical of the clergy 
are not, as it usually has been in 
times past, those who oppose the 
Church, but are the clergy them- 
selves. Professional religious leaders 
are turning the analytical process on 
themselves and their work. Samuel 
W. Blizzard’s study, The Urban 
Minister and His Training Needs, is 
a great step in the objective analysis 
of the role and function of the 
clergy. 

The Lilly Endowment, Inc., has 
given the Division funds for a three- 
year program aimed toward strength- 
ening theological education. Through 
this grant we are bringing to our 
seminaries on a continuing basis the 
results of our research and making 
it possible for seminary faculties to 
keep in touch, constantly, with the 
urban church as it confronts the ur- 
ban culture. 

Finally, as the dean of one semi- 
nary says, “What is at stake is the 
role and function of the whole 
Church. In one way or another all 
churches, including the Roman 
Catholic, are engaged in that task. 
All are enlisting experts of many 
skills, and we find that we are doing 
this task together. Urban church pi- 
oneering is inevitably ecumenical, 
and we will probably find as we go 
along that it is basically revolution- 
ary. 

The Churches of America, led by 
the concerns of the urban church, 
are tooling up for the new model 
Christian. In the long run method- 
ology, important as hae is, will not 
bring the answer. It is to the degree 
that ‘we produce this new model 
Christian, through whom God can 
give an answer to the world, that the 
Church will discover its role and 
function in this century. The Church 
will, I believe, succeed as an institu- 
tion only as it becomes the right 
kind of a revolution, the greatest 
revolution of all time, whereby the 
Cross of Christ shall transform the 
world. 
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tention has been given years since to 
a grand and commanding scholar- 
ship, and who is happily unaware of 
the figure on his salary check, the 
state of the buttons on his vest and 
the roof on his house, and the de- 
signs of Professor X on the chair- 
manship of the department. 

A college is a living place. Its vi- 
sion, however imperfectly realized, is 
of a ministry which shall enhance 
the whole man—his mind, his spirit, 
and his body. A man’s knowledge of 
himself and the life around him. of 
time and eternity, is knowledge of 
God. Education, then, is what those 
of us in the Western world will re- 
gard as a profoundly Christian mis- 
sion. 

Can education be better when it 
gives to the Christian faith more 
than a footnote in the textbook or 
a casual gloss for an obscure passage? 

At Kenyon, we do not believe that 
any man can know either his subject- 
matter or himself without a prior 
knowledge—a felt knowledge—of the 
origin and doctrines of Christianity. 
How can he understand the grave 
and momentous debates over the di- 
vine right of kings, the supremacy 
of Church over state, or the modern 
secular experiments in government, 
if he is ignorant of those convictions 
which precipitated these issues? 

How can a student truly appre- 
hend the shattering effect on history 
of Copernicus or Darwin if he does 
not understand the challenge pre- 
sented by these men to the Christian 
view of man’s high place in creation? 
The same considerations prevail if 
our student is a candidate for a de- 


gree in philosophy, required to 
read Augustine, Aquinas, Descartes, 
Berkeley, or for a degree in litera- 


ture. Without Christian instruction, 
what will he make of Donne or 
Herbert, Crashaw, or Hopkins, or 
the epic conceptions of Milton? 

The foregoing, is, perhaps, a 
secular argument, an argument for 
the expediency of an education in 
the Christian tradition. The larger 
argument is that w hich I cited Gat: 
knowledge is knowledge of God, and 
the Search for truth is a demand 
made upon men by God. Kenyon’s 
chaplain, the Rev. B. Whitman 
Dennison, said recently, “In a day 
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of great secularization of learning, 
where formula and precept are made 
subject only to the judgment of 
men, the Church-related college is 
the only institution which proclaims 
that all man’s efforts must both now 
and in a day to come be subject to 
the final judgment of God.” 

How does a church-related college 
set about its task? Partly by pro- 
gramming—we offer various under- 
graduate courses in the Gospels, the 
Old Testament, the literature of the 
primitive Church, modern Chris- 
tianity, Christian ethics, and religion 
and science. Partly, too, by practice— 
our students attend Sunday morning 
chapel and at other college occasions 
also have the opportunity to partici- 
pate in the Christian service of wor- 
ship. 

But the most pervasive influence 
on students and faculties alike is 
what—for lack of a better phrase—I 
would call an “ecclesiastical pres- 
ence” on Kenyon’s campus. The col- 
lege was founded in 1824 as The 
Theological Seminary of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in the Dio- 
cese of Ohio, and its founder and 
first leader was a bishop of the 
Church, -Philander Chase. The 
Church has never ceased to maintain 
a strong connection with the college, 
and although Kenyon is no longer 
directed by a diocesan, the two bish- 
ops in Ohio chair the board of trus- 
tees in alternate years. 

Many of our buildings were 
erected through the efforts of clergy 
or of parishes. Both Ascension Hall, 
which contains administrative offices 
and classrooms for courses in the 
liberal arts, and the Church of the 
Holy Spirit, the Kenyon Chapel, 
were largely the gift of the Church 
of the Ascension in New York City. 
Bexley Hall, the fine old ‘Tudor 
structure which gives its name to our 
seminary, was erected with money 
obtained in England by the Rt. Rev. 
Charles P. McIlvaine, second Bishop 
in Ohio. 

And Bexley Hall—not the build- 
ing itself but the students and the 
faculty gathered there—is of course 
a very considerable part of the “‘pres- 
ence” I have referred to. Under- 
graduates and seminarians share the 
same community life, and if they are 
single men they all dine together in 
the great hall of Peirce Hall, the 
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commons. On occasion, they even 
share the same classes. The chapel 
choir also brings together men from 
both departments of the college. 

During the academic year Bexley 
sponsors several notable events 
which are open to the entire com- 
munity. I think particularly of the 
Easter Lectures, which have brought 
to the campus such scholars as Paul 
Tillich, Massey H. Shepherd, Elton 
Trueblood, Nelson Glueck, and Ken- 
neth Scott Latourette, and the au- 
tumn conference on the ministry. 
Convening at Kenyon for this latter 
event are clergy from many parishes 
and prospective seminarians from 
colleges and high schools in a 
number of dioceses surrounding our 
own. 

I have spoken of “programming,” 
but I would add here that Kenyon 
does not believe that Christianity is 
a “subject,” or that an A in Gospels 
indicates a full-fledged Christian in 
our midst. We encourage spontane- 
ous student inquiries into teachings, 
philosophies, and liturgies. Cur- 
rently a group of young men here is 
meeting to examine specific prob- 
lems within the Anglican Com- 
munion, such as the Real Presence, 
churchmanship, and_ historical or- 
thodoxy. Another group, the Kenyon 
Christian Fellowship, meets weekly 
to consider various matters of cur- 
rent or enduring concern such as the 
World Council of Churches, Christi- 
anity and science, revivalism versus 
intellectualism. 

The ideal of education is no more 
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perfectly achieved here at Kenyon 
than at any other institution, but we 
take pride in the fact that through- 
out 134 years we have never swerved 
from what we conceive to be our 
great central concern: the enhance- 
ment of the whole man, that he may 
know himself and his God. 


St. Augustine’s, Canterbury 
Offers Summer Courses 


More than one hundred representa- 
tives from sixty dioceses in fourteen 
countries attended the 1957 summer 
courses at St. Augustine’s College, 
Canterbury, England (ForTH, Oc- 
tober, 1953, page 6). Here, at the 
center of Anglican tradition and his- 
tory, clergy from national Churches 
and self-governing provinces around 
the world may find a means for pre- 
serving a common approach to mat- 
ters of worship, faith, and order. 

This summer, as bishops from all 
parts of the Anglican Communion 
meet for the Lambeth Conference 
(FoRTH, January, page 8) , St. Augus- 
tine’s again will offer summer courses 
in three sessions: The Church and 
the Laity, July 14-26; the Church 
and Society, July 28-August 9; and 
Lambeth and Christian Unity, Au- 
gust 11-23. 

Members of this years’ faculty in- 
clude five Episcopalians, the Rev. 
Reginald H. Fuller, Professor of 
New Testament Literature and Lan- 
guages at Seabury-Western Theo- 
logical Seminary, Evanston, Il., and 
Helen Turnbull, Associate Secretary 
of the World Council of Churches’ 
Department on the Co-operation of 
Men and Women in Church and So- 
ciety at the first session; the Rev. M. 
Moran Weston, rector of St. Philip’s 
Church, New York City, and the 
Rev. Almon R. Pepper, Director of 
the National Council’s Christian So- 
cial Relations Department, at the 
second session, and the Rt. Rev. 
Stephen F. Bayne, Jr., Bishop of 
Olympia, at the third session. 

The program is intended _ pri- 
marily for Anglican clergy, but ap- 
plication from senior theological 
students and suitably qualified lay 
people will be accepted, accommoda- 
tion permitting. Cost for each two- 
weeks session is about $50. Appli- 
cants should apply to the Summer 
Courses Secretary, St. Augustine’s 
College, Canterbury, England. 
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testifying to the integrity of the con- 
stitutional affirmation that “it is the in- 
tention and expectation of the Church 
of South India that eventually every 
minister exercising a permanent min- 
istry in it will be an episcopally ordained 
minister.” 


It is with these vital matters of 

form and intention in mind that the 
Report prefaces its first resolution 
with the words: 
Having considered the form and practice 
of consecration and ordination in use 
in the Church of South India and the 
intention explicitly asserted in its Con- 
stitution “that eventually every minis- 
ter exercising a permanent ministry 
in it will be an episcopally ordained 
minister . ss 


The Ministry in General 


The CSI “believes that in ordination 
God, in answer to the prayers of His 
Church, bestows on and assures to those 
whom He has called and His Church 
has accepted for any particular form of 
the ministry a commission for it and the 
grace appropriate to it.” 

The functions assigned to the bishops, 
presbyters and deacons by the Constitu- 
tion of the CSI and in the forms of con- 
secration and ordination in use, make 
plain that the particular forms of min- 
istry for which appropriate grace is given 
are a continuance of the historic three- 
fold order. The several pastoral, teach- 
ing, evangelistic, disciplinary and sacra- 
mental functions which the Catholic 
Church has entrusted to its bishops, 
priests and deacons, and which are as- 
signed to those respective orders by the 
Ordinal and Office of Instruction in our 
Prayer Book, are similarly assigned in 
the formularies of the CSI. 


Non-episcopally Ordained Ministers 


The problem presented by the 
existence of ministers without epis- 
copal ordination within the CSI is 
discussed at length: 


The initial acceptance of non-episcopal- 
ly ordained presbyters within the CSI, 
and the continued practice during the 
interim of thirty years after its inaugura- 
tion of receiving ministers of its parent 
Churches without episcopal ordination, 
create for Anglicans a difficult and 
anomalous situation. We are forced to 
describe the ministry of the CSI as 
divided between an increasing majority 
of ministers in episcopal orders and a 
decreasing minority non-episcopally or- 
dained. Our acknowledgment of a min- 
istry akin to our own is necessarily 
limited to the former group ... 

But we believe that these difficulties 
do not constitute sufficient grounds for 


either denying or postponing a favorable 
judgment on the episcopal consecrations 
and ordinations of the CSI. We agree 
with the conclusions expressed in the 
report of the Joint Committees of the 
Convocations of Canterbury and York, 
and already embodied in the action 
taken by a number of Anglican 
Churches. 


Serious Difficulties Still Remain 
The Report deals frankly with the 
difficulties and questions that re- 
main, “themselves contributing to 
the interim character of this basic 
acknowledgment”: 


First, the results of the determination in 
1977 by the CSI of the conditions under 
which it will receive ministers from other 
Churches into its ministry may be such 
as to affect relations established with 
any other Churches. 

Furthermore, some of the questions 
raised in the Derby Report of 1946 and 
echoed in the Lambeth Conference of 
1948 have not yet received their final 
answer. 

After commenting on several of 
these questions, the Report con- 
tinues on the matter of the use of 
the Creeds in the CSI: 


Finally, and perhaps most important, it 
would appear clear now that despite the 
constitutional statements thought nec- 
essary a decade ago at the outset of the 
union regarding the use of the Creeds 
and a reasonable liberty of interpreta- 
tion in respect to their words or phrases, 
the CSI intends to adhere firmly to the 
historic faith of the Catholic Church. 
“The Church of South India is part of 
the One Holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Church, confessing the historic faith of 
the Church and seeking to proclaim 
that faith throughout South India. We 
have not departed and, God helping us, 
we shall not depart from that faith... 
We affirm that we accept the Apostles’ 
and Nicene Creeds as witnessing to and 
safeguarding the historic faith of the 
Church.” 

So the Report quotes from the re- 
ply made by the CSI to the questions 
raised in the Derby Report, calling 
attention to the fashion in which the 
faith is affirmed in the Creed in the 


CSI Ordinal. This section concludes: 


Events of the past decade and the char- 
acter of Christian life and faith evident 
within the CSI appear to substantiate 
without question the orthodoxy of that 
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Church. On this point our visitors had 
no hesitancy in affirming “the credal 
orthodoxy of the Church of South In- 
dia.” 


Implementing Recognition 


The second resolution proposed 
by the Joint Commission contains a 
number of points at which the recog- 
nition of the episcopally ordained 
clergy of the CSI is implemented. 
These are discussed in detail in the 
third section of the Report, and com- 
pared with the somewhat similar 
resolutions adopted by five other 
Anglican Churches. Three of these 
points, the Report notes, “have been 
the subject of extended discussion in 
the Churches that have adopted res- 
olutions -establishing relations with 
the CSI, and in our own Church.” 
The Report explains its resolutions 
on these points: 

1. In the matter of extending per- 
mission to bishops and episcopally or- 
dained presbyters of the CSI to celebrate 
the » Holy Communion in Anglican 
churches, four of the five Churches have 
made this permission subject to the will- 
ingness of CSI clergy to celebrate in 
Anglican churches only ... The fifth— 
India—has expressed its restrictions 
differently. ... 

The Anglican Churches are not in com- 
munion with non-episcopal Churches 
in their countries. They still main- 
tain the ancient principle that the Sac- 
raments are duly administered under 
the authority of, and in communion 
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with, the bishop. By attaching a request 
to celebrate in Anglican Churches only, 
the Anglican Churches are asking the 
CSI charitably to recognize and accept 
for the present a limitation of its claim 
of freedom in the interests of the cause 
of unity as it exists in conditions outside 
southern India. The problem is not only 
a pastoral one; it involves principle for 
many Anglicans as it does for members 
of the CSI. It may be, however, that 
principle on both sides can be affirmed 
and pastoral perplexity and confusion 
avoided, by asking of the CSI clergy a 
willingness to limit their freedom, that 
may be subject, as is somewhat the case 
of the resolutions of the Church of 
India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon, to 
dispensation by the bishop on occasions 
of major ecumenical significance. 

2. The second point of special concern 
... permission for the bishop to author- 
ize the use of a church within his juris- 
diction for the celebration of the CSI 
Liturgy by a bishop or episcopally or- 
dained presbyter of that Church. 


On this point the Report quotes 
comments made by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury when the matter was 
before the English Convocation: 


“There is an obstacle,” he said, “in the 
fear that the procedure authorized in 
this paragraph might be used in an un- 
desirable way, so as to invite a dem- 
onstration of some other nature than 
simply sharing in a celebration by a 
priest of the Church of South India in 
the course of our own domestic life. So 
long as it is within our own domestic 
life, we feel that there is no kind of 
objection to it...” 


The Report continues: 


Clearly the reasons for including such 
a provision ... are to permit Angli- 
cans to witness the Liturgy of the 
CSI and to participate in it, and to 
provide opportunity for a bishop or 
episcopally ordained presbyter of the 
CSI to celebrate the Holy Communion 
by his own Liturgy from time to time. 
‘These purposes are achieved on occa- 
sions which are—to use the Archbishop’s 
word—‘‘domestic’, that is, within an 
Anglican church’s normal life. In fram- 
ing our resolution at this point we have 
sought to indicate the domestic char- 
acter proper to these celebrations. We 
would further point out that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury continued in his 
comments, “On such an occasion, with- 
out disturbing the domestic character of 
the occasion, it might be found that 
some from outside might be present and 
share in the service. To that we see no 
objection at all.” 


3. The Report comments at some 
length on the measure of intercom- 
munion established at the lay level, 
quoting the recommendation of the 
Lambeth Conference of 1948 that 
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Priest Cloaks—Rabats—Collars 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
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continued from page 32 


“recognized communicants of the 
Church of South India should, in the 
Churches of the Anglican Commun- 
ion, subject to the approval of re- 
sponsible authority and to any such 
regulations as may locally obtain, 
be admissible to communion by an 
exercise of the principle of ‘econ- 
omy’.”’ This, the Report points out, 
is in line with a Lambeth resolution 
of 1930, taking cognizance of the 
situation of people “when the minis- 
trations of their own Church are not 
available, or in other special and 
temporary circumstances.” 


The report goes on: 


It is the other side of this limited inter- 
communion that poses the greater prob- 
lem—that of allowing or encouraging 
members of Anglican Churches to re- 
ceive the Sacrament within the CSI. In- 
discriminate reception, in a Church 
where there are celebrants both episco- 
pally and non-episcopally ordained, 
presents a real and considerable prob- 
lem of conscience to many Anglicans... 


And, after citing the resolutions 
adopted by other Anglican Churches 
and referring to a statement made at 
Lambeth in 1930, it continues: 


It would seem clear that it is not the 
mind of the Anglican Churches to relax 
the Anglican rule and practice that the 
Holy Communion should normally be 
received only at the hands of episco- 
pally ordained clergy... 

It would seem unwise, therefore, to 
frame an interim resolution in such 
fashion as to burden Anglican con- 
sciences or to appear to ignore the im- 
plications of the acknowledgment of the 
episcopal orders of the CSI. On the 
other hand, to express a resolution in 
terms of exclusive restriction, or in such 
phrases as would exclude the exercise of 
individual responsibility in special cir- 
cumstances, would do violence both to 
the way in which the normal Anglican 
rule is asserted and to the statement of 
the Lambeth Conference on this point. 
It is possible to guide our people in 
respect to the usual and desirable prac- 
tice without excluding the unusual cir- 
cumstance or the episcopal discretion 
attached thereto by the Lambeth Con- 
ference of 1930. 


Limited Intercommunion 


The Report includes a discussion 
of the relations which would be es- 
tablished with the CSI by the pro- 
posed resolutions, based upon the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s clarifi- 
cation of the extent of the intercom- 

continued on page 34 
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THE BISHOP WHITE 
PRAYER BOOK SOCIETY 


affiliated with 


THE FEMALE PROTESTANT 
EPISCOPAL PRAYER BOOK 
SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Donates to those Parishes, Missions and Institu- 
tions at home and abroad, which are unable 
to purchase them: 
The Book of Common Prayer—Pew Size 
The Book of Common Prayer—in Braille 
The Church Hymnal—Melody Edition 


Each request must be endorsed 
by the Bishop of the Diocese. 
Apply 
The Rev. Allen Evans, D.D., $.T.D., Secy. 
P. O. Box 81 Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


| BLACK NECKBAND SHIRTS | 


Fine combed broadcloth 
Vat Dyed Fly front 
Plain cuff 3 for $13.75 
$4.75 ea. 


Dacron and Cotton 
Wash and Wear— 
no ironing 
French Cuffs 
Only $7.95 each 
2 for $14.95 


Clergy Suits, Coats 
and Haberdashery 


Rabat Vests—Choir and Clergy Vestments 
Mail Order. Open Accounts. Send for Catalogue 


M. H. PIERCE & CO. 


Manufacturers of Shirts for The Clergy 
Dept. 17, PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 
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Girls Who Set Standards 


continued from page 19 


the thread of the pen. GFS girls in 
Newfoundland and Ireland have 
many pen pals in other places. Mex- 
ico seizes on the importance of indi- 
vidual development, and all girls 
have a chance of bearing office at 
some stage. This pattern is followed 
in many branches in the United 
States. Responsibility is developed 
through summer work by selected 
girls on the Indian reservations and 
in missions in congested city areas. 
As leadership training is so neces- 
ary, specialized courses are main- 
tained in England and Wales. Un- 
less leaders are trained in seeing the 
needs of girls, of understanding the 
ideals of Christianity through the 
eyes of the GFS program of oppor- 
tunity, the GFS will remain stagnant 
in church life throughout the world. 

Past achievements are merely 
foundations on which to build and 
it is well to remember the words 


The 
Church 


Pension 
Fund 


Affiliates 


The CHURCH Tire 
Insurance Corporation 
Fire and Allied Lines, 
Fine Arts, Theft, Glass 
(and Personal Floater 
Policies for the clergy) 


heard at the Australian Common- 
wealthwide meeting, which are appli- 
cable to the GFS throughout the 
world: 

“It is said often, and with such 
truth, that it is women who set the 
standards of everyday life. You, 
whose aim it is to keep these stand- 
ards high among the many girls and 
young women of our Church, have 
a great and proud responsibility. 
Through your work and by the ex- 
ample of those you inspire, the Chris- 
tian principles, which alone can 
lead a country to real greatness and 
happiness, will leaven the whole of 
our national life.” 


 ) 

IN response to the first request made 
by the Rt. Rev. David E. Richards, 
Missionary Bishop of the new Mis- 
sionary District of Central America 
(FortH, April, Central America 
Number), a $3,000 grant has been 
made from United ‘Thank Offering 
funds toward equipment for a clinic 
in Managua, Nicaragua. 


Provide insurance 
protection that is 
designed especially 
for Episcopal 
Church properties 
—normally at 
substantial savings 
—with quarterly 
payment of 
premiums—no 


interest charges. 


CHURCH Agency Corp. 
Casualty Lines, Fidelity Bonds, 
Liability, ete. 


CHURCH Iinance Corp. 


Advantageous premium collections. 


Write for quotations and information to 
20 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
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Church of South India 


continued from page 33 


munion established between the 
Church of England and the CSI in 
1955. Here the Report says in part: 


What is established between Anglican 
Churches and the CSI by the several res- 
olutions is something short of full inter- 
communion—a relation best termed that 
of “limited intercommunion.” Further- 
more, the resolutions themselves are nec- — 
essarily interim measures. Until further 
development has taken place within the 
life, worship and church order of the 
CSI, and its own acknowledged interim 
period has passed, the question of full 
intercommunion is not raised. Yet it is 
through a relation that has its beginning 
in limited intercommunion, establishing 
now the fullest possible fellowship with 
the CSI which is consistent with Angli- 
can principles, that the Churches may 
gradually grow into that closer unity in 
which, as the last Lambeth Conference 
put it, “there shall be full communion 
between the Church of South India and 
the Churches of the Anglican Com- 
munion.” 


The Way to Reunion 


A general comment is made in the 
Report on the advisability of re- 
union schemes similar to that de- 
vised for the inauguration of the — 
(GISIEE 


The favorable action taken by several 
Anglican Churches and similarly pro- 
posed in this report does not necessarily 
imply that the way taken to union by 
the CSI establishes a proper pattern for 
the union of episcopal and non-episco- 
pal traditions. This is a wider question 
than the one we are considering, yet 
some of us wish to assert our strong 
agreement with the counsels offered by 
the Lambeth Conference of 1948 to 
guide Anglican Churches in future ap- 
proaches to reunion, In particular, we 
would agree with the bishops that “the 
unification of the ministry ... is likely 
to be a prerequisite to success’; that 
“the goal in any steps towards a united 
Church within a given area should al- 
ways be a Church with which the Angli- 
can Churches could eventually be in 
full communion...” 

Doubtless these counsels were in part 
learned from experience with the for- 
mation of the CSI. Their application, 
however, in the future might make 
easier the establishment of full inter- 
communion between Anglican Churches 
and any reunited Churches to which 
they have brought the essential elements 
of the Anglican tradition, thus avoiding 
the interim character of the partial in- 
tercommunion which represents the ex- 
tent to which Anglican Churches have 
been able at the present time to establish 
relations with the CSI. 


continued on page 35 
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Cambridge Seminary 
Will Admit Women 


BEGINNING with the 1958-1959 aca- 
demic year, women meeting the 
same educational and vocational re- 
quirements as men will be admitted 
as students at the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School in Cambridge, Mass. 
The board of trustees approved this 
forward step after a survey under- 
taken by a joint committee repre- 
senting trustees, faculty, and the 
Church at large disclosed that the 
majority of Episcopal women taking 
the Bachelor of Divinity courses are 
doing so in seminaries other than 
those of the Episcopal Church. At 
three leading interchurch seminaries 
there are matriculated in the current 
academic year thirty-eight Episcopal 
women. 

Women interested in the Bachelor 
of Divinity program usually are pre- 
paring for teaching positions in sec- 
ondary schools or universities, for 
college work appointments, as direc- 
tors of Christian education, or for 
administrative positions in parishes, 
dioceses, or the national Church. 
The committee discovered that the 
demand for trained women workers 
in these fields exceeds the supply by 
a ratio of ten to one. 

At Episcopal Theological School 
women who have chosen to serve the 
Church will receive a_ theological 
education equal to that offered men 
and will be able to participate on an 
equal basis in the community life of 
the seminary. 


THE Rt. Rev. Richard S. M. Emrich, 
Bishop of Michigan, and the Rev. 
G. Paul Musselman, Executive Sec- 
retary of the National Council’s Di- 
vision of Urban-Industrial Work, 
were members of a ten-man clergy 
panel which met for two days in 
Detroit, Mich., with American Mo- 
tors’ president George Romney and 
other company officials to discuss 
the ethical and moral implications 
of American Motors’ approach to 
labor-management relations. The 
meetings were moderated by Edward 
L. Cushman, American Motors’ vice 
president in charge of industrial re- 
lations, who is chairman of the Dio- 
cese of Michigan’s Department of 
Christian Social Relations. 
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Million Dollar Fund 
For Building Loans 


For seventy-eight years the American 
Church Building Fund (Forrn, 
February, 1954, page 13) has been a 
source of gifts and low-cost loans for 
the erection or repair of churches, 
rectories, and parish houses. At the 
close of 1957 the Permanent Fund 
stood at $1,172,652.26 and was 
ninety per cent invested in loans to 
churches of which more than $300,- 
000 consisted of new loans made 
during 1957, assistance to 139 par- 
ishes and missions in forty-six dio- 
ceses and missionary districts. 
During the past year the Building 
Fund Commission received letters 
from more than one hundred 
churches seeking financial aid for 
building and improvements. Their 
needs exceeded three million dollars. 
Future loans totaling $291,500 have 
been approved and will be closed 
as soon as payments on current ac- 
counts make the funds available. 
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Such is an outline of the contents 
of the Report of the Joint Commis- 
sion, accompanying the resolutions 
it proposes to General Convention. 
It deserves thoughtful study by all 
members of our Church, for its guid- 
ing conviction is that: 


Full intercommunion with the CSI must 
await further developments within the 
life of that Church. Nevertheless, some 
steps might now be taken, consistent 
with our Anglican principles, to achieve 
a substantial measure of recognition and 
closer Christian fellowship. 


The line that the Report has taken 
is that of a responsible and consci- 
entious attempt to give expression 
to the conviction shared with our 
visitors to South India that: 


We ought to enter into the fullest pos- 
sible fellowship with the CSI consistent 
with our Anglican principles and the 
Faith and Order of the universal Church 
we received and practiced in our 
Communion. 


GENERAL CONVENTION e@ October 5-17, 1958 
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LESSONS 


well-executed hand work. 


Our aim is to present material 
that will supply knowledge and 
history of the Church and a love 
of the Sacraments as practiced 
in the Episcopal faith. 

The books are printed attrac- 
tively, illustrated, and include 


Pages and type are large, clean and 


uncrowded; they cover 33 lessons plus suggested reviews. Based 
on the Episcopal Book of Common Prayer. The cost, by reason of 
generous subsidy and production in large quantity, has been 
kept within reach of all Churches and Missions. Following is the 


list of Courses: 


The Lord Jesus and Children 
Jesus, Lord of Heaven and Earth 
Friends of The Lord Jesus 

The House of The Lord Jesus 
Christian Virtues 


VI The Lord and His Servant 

VIl_ The Lord and His Church 

Vill The Lord Jesus Reveals God 
IX How God Prepared for the 


Coming of Jesus 


CURRENT PRICES 
Pupils Work Books 90 cents. Teachers Manuals, I, Il, II| 50 cents. 


Teachers Manuals, IV-IX 75 cents 


Checks Must Accompany Orders. No Books Sent on Approval. 
All orders will receive prompt attention. Write for information 


ST. JAMES LESSONS Box 221, Larchmont, N. Y. 
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Pocono Pines, Pa., Atop the Poconos 


Enjoy a wonderful Vacation or 
Honeymoon at this beautiful 2000- 
Acre Resort. 3 Modern Hotels. De- 
licious Meals. Honeymoon Lodge and 
cozy Cottages with meals at hotel. 
All Sports. Lake. Beach. Tennis. 
Golf. Social Activities. Band . & 
Choral Concerts. Protestant Serv- 
ices. Rates: $48 to $80. Booklet ‘“‘F’’ 


POCONO CREST, POCONO PINES, PA, 


Pocono Crest Camps 


ia StL | CHICKAGAMI fo, BOYS 


Pines 
NAWAKWA for GIRLS 


Pa. 
Ages 6 to 17, 83rd Season. Mountain Camp. 
2000 Acre private estate. Cabins, Lake, White 
Sand Beach. Experienced Counselors & Athletic 
Coaches. Balanced Program of Sports and Crea- 
tive Activity. Swimming, Boating, Tennis, Hiking, 
Riding. Crafts. Physician. Protestant Services. 
4 Weeks $190.—8 Weeks $350. 
Illustrated Booklet “F’’ N. Y. Office. Suite 2300 
11 West 42nd Street, LO. 5-1550 
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Spiritual Healing 
Healing belongs in the Church 
Do you read SHARING, a magazine devoted to 
spiritual healing, telling what is being dome and 
what you can do to fulfill Christ’s command: 
“Heal the Sick!”’ Published monthly—16 pages— 
$1 for 8 mo., $1.50 a yr. Send for sample copy. 
The Fellowship of St. Luke 
2243 Front Street San Diego 1, Calif. 


AN INSTRUCTED COMMUNION SERVICE 


=| A suggested form of instruction or running ex- 


planatory commentary on the Service of Holy Com- 
munion, partieularly appropriate for Church Schools 
and those being prepared for Confirmation. In 


booklet form, 50¢. 


CHURCH & RELIGIOUS SUPPLY HOUSE, INC. 
110 Pearl Street Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Love and a Little More 


continued from page 15 


sota. St. John’s may eventually be- 
come involved in research. First it 
hopes to offer a teacher-training pro- 
eram. The primary aim in its first 
year has been to help children real- 
ize their immedite needs. 


A DAY at either St. John’s or The 
Sheltering Arms offers the visitor 
an instructive and often bewilder- 
ing experience. Situated on thirteen 
acres of woodland along the banks 
of the Mississippi, The Sheltering 
Arms’ old-fashioned concrete build- 
ing has the appearance of any pri- 
vate school. Yet come during recess 
and one finds a melee of roller 
skates, pogo sticks, and ten-year-olds 
demanding their turn at the swing 
like kindergarten children. Suddenly 
controlled confusion becomes chaos. 
Someone has disappeared. Has he 
made off on a bicycle toward the 
Mississippi or has he run indoors in 
a sudden burst of tears for no ap- 
parent cause? 

Or come at lunchtime. ““We have 
forty-six children and forty-six dif- 
ferent sets of rules,” say Dr. Blodgett. 
Each child may eat at his own speed 
and not wait for the others before he 
leaves the room. The last to finish, 
a mongoloid girl, carefully places her 
plates on the kitchen cart, then walks 
around each table straightening 
every chair. 

“She’s well trained,” you say. 

“Over-trained,” says the director. 
“Too much effort on the part of her 
parents to make up for her defi- 
ciency. 

Or visit a2. PTA smeeting. Oné 
hundred per cent attendance, fathers 
as well as mothers. In no other 
school would there be such a turn- 
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3 YEARS $5.00 
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out. In no other school would there 
be such rapport and appreciation 
between forty-six different sets of par- 
ents, parents who together are learn- 
ing to move away from feelings of 
guilt, confusion, and protectiveness, 
to more objective and_ far-seeing 
roles. 

Or visit a class for trainables aged 
eleven to fourteen. They are pro- 
ducing a play, The Three Bears. 
Bundled into huge fur coats the 
bears go out for a walk and Goldi- 
locks comes to taste their porridge, 
try their beds. Good mimics, these 
children can act their parts, but they 
will never learn their lines, which 
must be narrated for them. They 
will never learn to read, but they 
can spot their names on the black- 
board in much the same way as the 
normal person could pick out recur- 
rent figures in Egyptian hieroglyph- 
CSS 

“Why school?” one may ask. 

Although these children will never 
be normal in ability, their school ex- 
perience is worthwhile in terms of 
socialization, adaptability, interest, 
enjoyment, fulfillment of limited 
capabilities, and a day to day some- 
thing to live for. “The joy in the 
faces of the children as they returned 
to school last fall, is proof of this,” 
comments the director. 

Retarded children are as sensitive 
as normal children, but they show 
their emotions—anger, fear, affection 
—to a greater degree. Often unpre- 
dictable, when they greet you with 
outstretched arms you don’t know 
whether they are going to kiss you 
or kick you, and the chances are they 
don’t know either. 

The needs of a retarded child are 
the same as the normal child, but 
more acute. He needs love, security, 
and a chance to feel useful. Like any 
child, he needs to go to school. “It 
is the prerogative of the church in- 
stitution,” says Arthur S. Hill, “to 
pioneer in a quality job.” 


FortH’s January cover featured a 
striking church spire, a prize-winning 
photograph in the Church Photo 
Contest. Entitled Spire for Faith, the 
picture bore no further identifica- 
tion. The church, of course, is old 
St. Philip’s in Charleston, “S:G 
ForTH’s apologies to St. Philip’s con- 
gregation and Charleston citizenry. 
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How CHURCHWAYS can help 


CuuRCHWays, published by the Na- 
tional Council, is for all persons who 
are active in parish life. It provides 
ideas and information on materials for 
program chairmen, education commit- 
tees, and study groups. 

Each issue of CHURCHWAYS gives 
the latest information on the Church’s 
program, announces new books, pam- 
phlets, films, and records, and reports 
on successful projects carried on by 
parishes or groups throughout the 
Church. 

Each year the May-June issue of 
CHURCHWAYS is most important as a 
guide and tool in program planning. It 
presents the projected plans and mate- 
tials on the year’s program, whether 
the planning is for the total parish or 
for some organization in the parish. 
Regular rate, 25 cents a year. 

Bi-monthly—September to June. 


FINDINGS 


How FINDINGS can help 


FINDINGS, edited by the Department of 
Christian Education of the National 
Council and published by The Seabury 
Press, is the newest magazine in the 
field. It is produced specifically for 
those concerned with Christian educa- 
tion—clergy, D. R. E.’s, superintend- 
ents, teachers, and leaders of youth or 
adult groups. Among its monthly fea- 
tures are What The Church Is Teach- 
ing Week by Week, Youth Broadcast, 
and Speaking of Books. Other articles 
cover such subjects as teaching tech- 
niques, suggestions for leaders of adult 
groups, resources, news, etc. FINDINGS 
provides concrete help for every teacher 
in the Church and is indispensable for 
those using the Seabury Series. Regular 
rate, $2 a year. 
Monthly—Se ptember to June. 


Three Important Resources 
FOR EVERY CHURCH SCHOOL TEACHER AND LEADER 


How FORTH can help 


ForTH, the vivid, up-to-the-minute 
official publication of the Episcopal 
Church, is a valuable resource for per- 
sons active in church school work, 
discussion or study groups, and any 
phase of Christian education. 

It offers a continuing program of 
education reflecting the life and work 
of the Church and providing a rich 
background on current study themes. 
The March FortH, for example, 
focused on Haiti. Other issues have 
featured material on the mobile minis- 
try, the Church’s work among Negroes, 
and the Seabury Series. 

FORTH is a dependable tool. Every 
parish and church school library should 
have a ForTH file according to sub- 
jects. ForTH illustrations also are good 
material for making posters and church 
school books. Regular rate, $2 a year. 

Monthly — with combined July- 
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